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THE LANGUAGE OF GUJARAT 
By 
T. N. Dave, MA., BT., (Bom.), Px D. (London), 


GUJARAT COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD. 


1 Boundaries of the language - One of the most important factors that h 
contributed to the cultural unity of Gujarat 1s its language, called the Guyar 
language which 1s the spoken language all over Gujarat The linguistic bounda 
however, of the Guyarat: language are more extensive than the political ones of Gujar 
In Cutch, Gujarati 1s the court-languag$ and the language of education and cultu 
there it 1s steadily superceding the vernacular, Cutchi, which is a branch of Sin 
In Sind, it has penetrated as far as Mitthi, about 30 miles due north beyond t 
great desert of Cutch Here it mixes with Sind: with which, linguistically speak 
it is not very closely related From Matthi, the boundary line runs almost in 
straight line due east and reaches the B B andC I Railway line at Shree Amirga 
a taluka town of Palanpur State and a few miles south of Abu Road All along t 
line 1t comes in contact with Marwan, a language closely allied to Gujarati and wi 
its dialects spoken in Sirohi and Danta, and imperceptibly merges with these for 
of speech From Shree Amirgadh, the boundary goes north-east beyond M 
kantha and Idar, and then turns south-east reaching Dahod, including within t 
Gujarati-speaking area, the State of Lunawada, and Jalod. From Dahod the li 
goes south shghtly mclined to the west bnnging within the Gujarati area the Stat 
of Chota Udepur and Rajpipla Throughout this boundary, ze, from Shree Ami 
gadh to a few mules south of Raypipla State, the Gujarati comes in contact, a 
gradually and imperceptibly merges into the various Bhili dialects From Rajpipl 
the Ime goes south beyond the whole of Surat district and the forests of Dang 
Here it meets Khandesi, a dialect of the Western group to which Gujarat: al 
belongs. With Khandeshi, Gujarati merges imperceptibly The lime then ru 
straight to the west for about 35 miles reachmg the Arabian Sea at Umargaon, a fe 
miles south of Daman Here Gujarati comes in contact with Marathi in the e 
and makes a mixture of dialects in that area, and towards the sea, it mixes wit 
Konkani with which Gujarati 1s more allied. 


The above boundary is more or less the same as the traditional one given b 
Sir George Grierson and others But modern research and further investigatio 
lead us to adopt a few modifications therem, which are briefly stated here Whe 
one actually visits these places on the Borderline, he is struck by the arbitrarine 
with which Bhili dialects and the dialects of Khandesh are separated from Guyarat 
“The change from Gujarati to Bhi and, towards the south, to Khandeshi is so impe 
ceptible that an experienced linguist would hesitate to partition the homogeneo 
speech into two different languages The fact about these dialects seems to be th 
ithey are predominantly Gujarati in the west, and slowly and slowly tend to becom 
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Rayatthant and Marathi re pectively as we proceed te the es tand ooth Tre Ghats 
dialects for example, vce Guyaratr es far Para (south of Ude pur), Dune rpur, Bin - 
vada, Al Raypur and Barwa to the cast, and tiey become do vd id lend, rcage 
alan to the different naghbourny Rajasthan didects as we vo firrther to Cie cst 
Similarly, the so-called Khandeshi is nothing but a form of Surty Gayatri fern 
Nandurbar and Pimpalncr ; and st assumes the Marathi form lowly end dosdy until 
at last it defimtely becomes a form of Varathrat Dhulie The resis d boundary 
line of the Guyarati Janguaee should, therefore, min a. folloy- —Prom Matthi in 
Sind to due east covermg portions of Sahrohi and Dante States end ore tching the 
B.B & CJ Ratlway line beyond Abu Road, then tonchiag fore in Udepur and 
including Dungarpur, Banswara, Ah-Raypur and Banyan State, cutting the 
Ratlam Ralway hne between Amargadh and Panch Piplye, ineludine Phabua, 
Chhota Udepur, cutting Shahda, induding Nandurbiar, pissing throuvh Pimpainer 
and jong Peint beyond the Dangy Prom there at turns dae weet where the 
country 1s bi-lingual, Marathi and Guyarats Sol en by Marathi: and Guy tratr p oples 
respectively, making a heterogencous mixture, and near the Arabien So it fuses 
with Konkani with which itis more akin This state of things pr rststs to a greater 
.or Jess extent as far as Bombay 


Beyond this area there are many other big towns and cits in Indie and abroad 
where large colonies of the people of Gujarat speal. the Guyaretr linguase = The moot 
important of them are Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Lahore, Nagpur, Ran- 
goon, Hyderabad (Deccan), etc, in India, and Janjhibar, Nairobi, Port Durban, 
Java, Honghong, Pennang, Pans, London, Amsterdam, New York, ete, outside 
India In many of these settlements, there are Gujarat: schools and other institu- 
tions of the culture of Gujarat where traditions of the Gujarati language ere main- 
tained, cultivated and inculcated to children Of all these Bombry 1s so powerful 
that it often sets its standards which serve as models for Gujarat proper 


There are besides, some wondering tribes in the Punjab, Kashmerc, Rajyputana, 
etc, which speak dialccts which have closer affimty with Gujarat: than with any 
other language of India They are, therefore, considered as the dialects of Gujarati: 


Following figures give a rough estimate of the total Guyarati-speaking population. 


People of Gujarat, including Kathiawar but not Cutch 13,300,000 
Peoples of the Borderlands, including Cutch : ‘ 3,500,000 
Peoples in the remaining parts of India. oe Ks 1,500,000 
Peoples abroad ii a2 ‘3 A ue sta 500,000 
Wandering tnbes_.. a es oy _ 5 3,000 


1,88,03,000 


[Note —Recent migrations of Hindus from Pakistan into Gujarat and Bombay 
will swell this figure considerably , for many of them will permafiently settle in 
Gujarat and adopt the Gujarat: medium]. 
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2 The Position of Gujarate 1 the Scheme of Indo-European Languages —Gujar 
like Hindi, Punjabi and other sister-dialects of modern India, 1s derived from t 
Old Indian language, also called the Indo-Aryan, the oldest hterary form of whi 
is recorded in the Rgveda This Old Indian 1s a sister-language of the Old Irani 
recorded later on 1m its literary form m the Gathic parts of Avesta and in some 
Persian Inscriptions The Old Indian and the Old Iranian together with a few. 
dialects of Mesopotamia and Asia Manor, called Mittami, Manda, Kassites, etc , m 
of which are now dead, complete the Aryan group Much information is not 
available about these dialects, but what little 1s known about them enables us 
locate their position in the classification of the languages of the Aryan bran 
This Aryan branch 1s one of the branches into which the Indo-European langu 
split up in pre-historic times Besides the Aryan branch, the Indo-European 
the Greek, the Italo-Keltic, the Germanic, the Slavo-Baltic, the Albaman and 
Armenian branches with many sub-branches for each which have now spread o 
a large part of the civilised world th order, therefore, to understand the pro 
place which Gujarati occupies in the scheme of the Indo-European languages, 1 
necessary to have a look into its short history and to see how, after passing thro 
the various stages 1n 1ts development mght from the Indo-European, it tame 
assume its present form 


3 Results of Comparative Method Applied to the I E Languages .—It must 
stated at the outset that there 1s not as yet discovered a smgle word written in the I 
language Phuilologists have toiled for three generations to arrive at certain results 
comparing the various Old and Conservative languages hke Sanskrit, Greek, etc , a 
have discovered certain linguistic correspondences on the strength of which they 
able to ‘reconstruct’ the Old I, E languages The comparisons have revealed so 
valuable and relable information not only about the I E, language but also ab 
the common habitation and civilization of the I. E people and thei journies 
‘various parts of the world after their separation from the common habitation 


Semantic studies of Indo-European words have yielded additional and impo 
ant information about the stages of development m the I E.1tself, and investigatio 
into 1ts loan-words borrowed from the neighbouring languages, the history of whi 
is known to us, have resulted m providing us with mformation about the differe 
cultural contacts m which the I E people came in therr undivided habitation T 
study of loan-words in the I.E has also enabled us to arrive at an approximate d 
when the I E people lived together and when, finally, they parted 


Without attempting to sketch the various theories about the onginal home 
the I. E people, ther approximate tre and the reasons why they finally parted, 
will be quite sufficient for the purpose of this short sketch 1f we state below only t 
conclusions which have found favour with a majority of I E phulologists 


4 Sounds of the Indo-European Languages —Either m Asia Minor or in furt 
North-West in the Kirghiz Steppes north of the Aral Sea, some tume before the mid 
of the third millenum BC, the Indo-European people hved together umted by 
common language and common religion and culture Their language consisted of 
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Jarge varicty of vowels, vowel diphthongs and consonants with the stop-clement 
preponderating over the spirant There were at least four series of stops * the Vorce- 
-less stops‘ *p,*t, *k,, *k* , the voiced *b, *d, &, *e@%, the aspirated voiced *bh, *dh, 
*gh, *g™h; an the aspirated voiceless, which were of rare occurrence *ph,*th, 
*k hand *k’h, Arranged in accordance with their places of articulation, they present 
‘the following series .labials . *p, *b, *ph, *bh ; dentals « *t, *d, *th, *dh ; pre-palatals : 
*ky, “gy, *kyh, *g;h, and post-palatals *k’, *g%, *k*h, *e™h There was at least 
‘one sibilant s which was unvoiced gencrally, but its voiced variety existed under 
‘ -certain combinations. The proper vowels were: *e, *@; *o, *6, *a, *i There was, 
besides, a class of sounds called sonants which played the double role of vowels and 
‘consonants im accordance with the different combinations in which they figured. 
Thus : (1) They assumed consonantal roles of *y, *w, *r, *], *n and *m initially and 
ander certain other conditions. (2) Coming after the proper vowels they formed 
‘diphthongs namely, *e1, *eu, *er, *el, *en, *em, *o1, *ou, *or, *ol, *on, *om, *at, *au, 
‘*ar, *al, *an, *am, *e1, *ii, *aa, etc (3) In the capacity of vowels they appeared as 
*i, *u, *r, *1,*n, *m. (4) They assumed a sort of intervocalic role when a short vowel, 
designated by the symbol *°, developed before them, where they happened to be 
followed by the proper vowels Thus they appeared as *°ye, *°we, etc , *°yo, *°wo, 
etc, and *°ya, *°wa, etc Besides these phonemes there was a nutral vowel, desig- 
nated by the symbol *o 


5 The Indo-European Granunar Described ~The Indo-European word con-~ 
>, sisted of 3 elements (a) the root, (5) the suffix or suffixes, and (c) the termmation, all 
of which consisted of one or more vowels or consonants or both In the various forms 


of the same word, each of the proper vowels *E, +5 or “5 occuring in roots, suffixes 
or termimations was hable to be substituted by the other or to be eliamsnated altogether. 
This gave rise to the phenomenon, described by the philologists as the Vowel gradation. 


There were two main grades in this system, the high (containimg the vowels € or 6) 
and the low (containing the vowel a or zero). But occasionally, the low grade dis- 
tinguished two sub-grades, the middle (containing the vowel a) and the zero-grade 
containing no vowel at all). Combined with sonants, the grades assumed different 
forms like— 


¢ 


High grade. Low grade: 


ei or 01 1 : 

eu or ou u 

er or or r 

em or om ™m, also we get the combinations 
dike the followmg. we or wo u 

re or ro r, etc. 


There were cases where a sort of gradation in consonant and m sonants was 
observed, but they were of rare occurrence Coming to Grammar, the Indo-Euro- 
sean words consisted of two large classes (1) The nouns, consisting of substantives, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, and participles (2) The verbs, incliding the finite 
‘verbs and participles There were separate verbal themes for tenses and moods 
‘The tense-themes were (2) the present-theme, (b) the Aorst-theme and (c) the perfect- 
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theme, each of which was arrived at in different ways cither by addition of suffixes 
and intixes or by reduplication The model themes were made from the temporal 
ones by adding a further suffix for each special mood. The termmations were either 
primary or secondary and were m many cases different for the Present-Aonst System 
on the one hand and for the Perfect-System on the other There were two broad 
classes of verbs, the thematic class to which a vowel like -1 was added before applying 
the terminations, and the a-thematic class to which the terminations were added 
directly. Tenses denoted time as well as aspects There was, besides, a large class 
of denvative verbs, such as the nomial verbs, the passive, the causal, etc., derived 
from the pnmitive verbs by adding difierent suffixes with or without radical modi- 
fications The Indo-Luropean verbal system was therefore very intricate Nouns 
were armved at by a large number of pranary and secondary suffixes in which two 
main categories of Agent-nouns and Action-nouns were well-marked Terminations 
were added to the nominal bases thugarnved at and they denoted § case-relations, 
including the one-denoted by the vocative, and 3 numbers, including the dual. 
There were 3 genders (1) the Masculine, generally representing the male sex in 
animals or implying the idea of greatness, vigour and grossness, in inanimate nouns. 
(un) The Feminine representing the female sex in animals and implying the idea of 
smallness, tenderness, c{c, in mmanimate nouns, and (ut) the neuter implying no 
specific ideas denoted by the Masculine andthe Feminine genders The Indo- 
Europcan had, moreover, a wonderful way of compounding two or more nouns which 
gave brevity to the language. There were also the personal pronouns for 3 persons, 
the demonstrative and the imterrogative pronouns Thuis whole class of nouns was 
divided into vanous classes or types for cach of which there were different ways of 
adding the terminations There was also a pitch-accent which shifted from place to 
place in the different forms of a word Coming to vocabulary, there were nouns for 
parts of body, family relations, animals, trees, objects of culture and faith, and articles 
of food There were adjectives for colour, dimensions, shapes, etc , and there were 
numerals at Ieast up to 1,000 There were verbs or roots, of which more than a 
hundred have been identified, which denoted vanous actions and activities. 


G Dialects in the Indo-European In its earher form, the Indo-European 
had no dialects, but later on tendencies for dialectical variations came into existence 
which were ultimately responsible for the mse of well-marked dialects Some phi- 
lologists prefer to call the earlher form of the Indo-European as the Primitive Indo- 
European and distinguish it from the later and better known form called merely the 
Indo-European A few isoglossal lines for the dialectical tendencies noted above- 
are as follows :— 

(:) The treatment of Gutterals or Post-palatals The onental group consist- 
ing of Indo-Iraman, the Slav, the Baltic, the Armenian and the Albanion 
languages change the IE *k¥ to a sibilant: type, satem ; whereas the 
western group consisting of the Greek, the Italic, the Keltic and the 
Germanic languages change it to k . type, centum. This change is known 
as the famous,satem-centum change This differentiation proves that 

7 in’the IE there were two modes of pronouncing the labio-palatal or as 
: they are often called, the post-palatal stops 


ae 
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(11) The treatment of IE *6: The Indo-Iraman, the Slav, the Baltic the 


Albaman and the Germanic languages confounded TE *6 with IE #5: 
but the Armenian, the Greek, the Italic, the Keltic distmguished them. 
Thus, 1¢ 1s clear that in LE, the eastern group pronounced the vowel *6 in 
a more backward and downward position then did the western group 


(t2¢) The augment existed m Indo-Iranian, Armenian and Greek languages, 
but not in others 


It 1s interesting to see, in this connection, that the isoglossal lines do not exactly 
comside with one another These tendencies developed more and more prominent- 
ly and led, later on, to the differentiation of dialects in the IE —Some wniters try to 
prove that m the Pnmnitive TE stage, there were a few more phonemes such as the 
glottal stop, some voiced spirants, a stress accent, etc , but these conjectures are 
extremely hazardous—It was during this IY’ period that the ITE people come in 
contact with the more civilized Summenians from whom they borrowed some words 
and culturalideas The IE word for ‘the cow’ wz *g”ous for example is proved 
to be a loan from the Summenans This was somewhere about 2700 BC 


7. The Splat on the Indo-European and the three stages of Development The 
first to get away from the common [IE habitation were the ancestors of the Hittites. 
‘They came to Asia Minor and raised a kmgdom there They were not perhaps nu- 
merous enough to impose their language upon the pre-Hittite non-IE people whom 
they subjugated im Asia Manor, and were ultimately absorbed in them The next 
party to secede somewhere before 2000 BC was a very large group of the Aryans. 
They followed the same path over which their earher brethren had gone, but they 
proceeded further east and established kingdoms of Mittam, Manda, Harm and 
Kassites in Asia Minor and North-West Mesopotamia Later on in about 1400 BC. 
they came in conflict with the Hittites and had to sue for peace In the tablets, 
recording the terms of peace, which are recently discovered by Pof De Morgan as 
Boghazkem, there occur names of gods found in Reveda in the forms of Indra, Mitra, 
Nasatya (Ashvms), written m Babylonian syllabic writing. This 1s the first and the 
earhest record in writing, of the IE people It is true that the undivided IEs did 
not know the art of writing , otherwise they must have left some wntten document 
in some form or shape. Perhaps the TE people were not then so highly cultured. 
But when they came into cultural contacts later on with their more civilised neigh- 
bours, particularly with the Babylonians and the Summenians, they learnt from them 
the art of wnting Some of these Aryans settled in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
while a large number of them left the place and entered Iran 


Before entermg Iran and during the time when they were leading a more or less 
settled life in Asia Mimor and Mesopotamia, they had already laid the foundation of 
a civilzation which was, later on, called the,Indo-Iraman crvihzation and from which 
branched off the Indo-Aryan civilization culminating m India in the form represented 
in the Rgveda. The discovery of the Hittite tabletsis one of the most epoch-malung 
events 1n this connection, but the maternal obtained thereby, 1s so small and attended 
with so many difficulties about its discipherment that 1t has not yet become possible 
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to settle finally the relation of the Hittite with the TE on the one hand and with the 
Indo-Iraman on the other After their arrival into Tran, the Aryans created a hite- 
rature which has survived ina later form in Avesta, Old Persian and also to a certain 
extent m the Old Indian — The earhest beginnings of the Vedic literature, not neces- 
sanly in the form im which it 1s found in our present Reveda, must have been made in 
Asta Minor and the pnoutive Vedic Pantheon must have already come into exrstence 
when the Aryans were still m Asia Minor, for otherwise the occurrence of the names 
of the Vedic Gods in pre-Indo-Traman spelling remains unexplained Some hymns 
probably existed in old forms, which are cither lost or are modermzed by generations 
of oral reciters Mention of some very ancient tribes in the Reveda also supports this 
hine of argument We shall, therefore, bcheve that the language of the Aryans in Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia and Iran was the one representing the second stage (called the 
Indo-Iraman stagc) the heginming of which was made in Asia Minor, the first stage was 
naturally the same as the last TID stagqwhich the Aryans as TE people, brought with 
them after the TE spht)| The Arvan languacc in \sia Minor and Mesopotamia was 
only an old form of the Indo-Iranian proper, probably not difiermg from it in many 
respects Thus 2000 BC to 1500 BC, might represent the Indo-Iranian stage. 
Finally, when the Arvans entered India somewhere about 1500 BC, they brought 
with them the language dev oping into the Third stage, similar to the language of 
the Rgveda Tins third stage may be called the Indo-Aryan or the Old Indian It 
is from this OF that all the Viddle Indian and Modern Indian languages and dialects 
belonging to the Aryan family, are ultimately deri ed 


S Tite Jado-Tranwan stage When a language develops, it employs 3 pro- 
cesses (1) It consmcs a large part of the old stock , (11) It discards some elements 
from the old stock , and (srt) it creates some new forms of expression. The Indo- 
Traman discarded the following old features (a) Short IE vowels, a, €, 6 were sim- 
plified mto 4, and the long a, & and 6 were simphfied into i (6) The above change 
reduced the number of diphthongs to only six oa, au, ar, al, am, an (c) The IE 
vowel a9 became1 = (¢) The consonants k*, k“h, g*, g*h developed a palatal ten- 
dency of pronunciation before palatal vowels candi This gave rise to the famous 
palatal law of the OI = (c) The pre-palatals, k, kh, ete, developed into spirants 


‘ 
voiced and unvoiced, $ and 2 (f) the dentals became s under the influence of 1, u, 
randk It was during this stage, that the foundation of the Vedic Literature that 
we now possess, was laid on a large scale The gods Mitra, Varuna, Nasatya, Siirya 
and others had come into exrstence ecarher, as noted above, in Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia , but the hymns composed at that time in praise of these gods are mostly 
lost and have in some cases changed their old linguistic form by oral tradition and 
assumed the form that we findin the Rgveda_ It was here, 2 ¢., in Iran, that the 
Aryans came in touch with the Asuras and must have held many friendly and hostile 
relations with them They must have borrowed words from the non-Indo-European 
tribes of Asia -Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia, some of nom WEEE Summerians, 
-Akkedians, etc , mentioned above The words for ‘copper,’ ‘axe,’ in Indo-Iranian 
are instances of this kind The acquisition of the art of writing by the ate 
from the non-Aryans has already been mentioned 
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‘9. The Aryan Settlements in India; In about 1500 B.C a spht came once 
again in Persia between the Deva-worshippers and the Asura-worshippers, and the 
former left the place for India Their journey and entrance were slow and gradual, 
the change of the country was imperceptible especially because they travelled with 
their families, cattle, etc , and in large numbers, The fauna and flora do not change 
so suddenly while passing from Iran to India as to remind one of the entrance into a 
new country This is probably the reason why we do not get a direct reference in 
the Rgveda to the migration or to the entrance into a new country. In India they 
first settled in N -W.F. provinces and the Punjab The Rgveda as we have it today 
was compiled in its final form in this part of the country The Aryans must have 
come to India in many groups and at different intervals, as 1s attested by the evist- 
ence of dialectical forms of words inthe Rgveda As this stage of the language, wiz, 
the OI stage 1s of utmost importance from the point of view of the development of the 
great modern Indian languages including Guy ae it is desirable that a more detailed 
account of it should be given 


10 Innovations 12 the OF The OI differed from the IIr m the following 
respects * (2) The Ilr vocalic groups ai and au were contracted into e ando, an iii 
and au shortened into ai and au, (0) the palatahzed gutterals were changed to pala- 
tals, thus a new series of sounds called the palatals in OI came into existance , (c) the 
voiced spirants z and % were lost , (¢) an entirely new series of cerebral sounds, called 
the mtrdhanyas by the local grammanans, came into existance , (ec) many grammatical 
forms and analogical imnovations were introduced, eg, the 2nd future tense, the 
penphrastic perfect tense, etc But spite of these and other changes, the two lan- 
guages, the Old Vedic and the Old Avestic still present so much resemblance that 
with the help of a few phonetic rules one can easily convert Gathé passages into the 
Old Vedic and vice versa 


11. The OI Grammar: A brief summary of the important features of the OI 
are given below 


Phonemes : (1) Vovels.a,,1,1,u,t;1,r, 1,e,0, ai, au 


(2) Consonants. stops: velers: k, kh, g, gh, h (the class nazel} 
Palatals c, ch, j, jh, fi ( ,, ) 
Cerebrals. t, th,d,dh,n( ,, ) 
Dentals t,th,d,dh,n ( ,, ) 
Labials p,ph,b,bh,m ( ,, ) 

(3) Fricatives. unvoiced: s (dental), $ (palatal), s (cerebral), 

— (veler), ~ (labial) 

(4) Spirants: voiced -h , unvoiced . h 

(5) Pure nazel: m (anuswara). 

(6) Semivowels: y (palatal), r (cerebral), 1 (dental), v (labial) 

Morphemes, There are 3 classes of words (2) the nouns, including the sub- 


stantives, the adjectives, the pronouns and the numerals (6) The verbs, including 
the temporal and modal forms and the Participles. (c) The Indeclinables, consist- 
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ing of prepositions, post-positions, adverbs, conjunctions, particles, etc The Nours- 
distinguish 3 genders, the Masculine, the Feminine and the Neuter. Gender is, 
mostlv yrreguiar in the OI theré being but few rules to find it out from the external 
forms or from the meaning The Nouns also distinguish 3 numbers, the singular, the 
dual and the plural, and § cases, the Nominative, the Accusative, the Instrumental, 
the Dative, the Ablative, the Genitive, the Locative and the Vocative The noun- 
stems are armved at by applying certain suflixes of which those forming the agent. 
nouns and the action-nouns are outstanding The noun-stems end im consonants 
and vowels The stems ending in consonants are changeable or unchangeable when 
case-terminations are applied to them This class of nouns particularly the one 
which contains some radical stems 1s very old and has steadily diminished in number 
and importance dunng the development of the Pr Ol into the later OL The nouns 
ending mn vowels group themselh es into 5 types * (@) those ending 1n a or i, (5) those 
in -j and -u, (c) those iniand ii, (d@) those in ;,, and (¢) those in -e, a1, au ——Case- 
terminations added to these stems take strong and weak forms for the specific types, 
while the stem also assumes two or three forms before some terminations in certain 
ty pes, under the influence of the shift of accent and the consequent vowel gradation 
The vowd-ending stems and particularly thove ending in a, ii and 11 become so pre- 
dominant in later phases of the OI that they practically displace many other types 
The adjectives have two wavs of forming comparison, by adding special suffices, 
-ivas, istha and -tara, -tama of which the latter pair is more recent There are car- 
dinal and ordinal numerals and also a Jarge number of numeral derivatives In 
pronouns, there are personal pronouns of 3 persons, the 3rd distinguishing 3 genders, 
and also the Demonstrative, Interrogatie, the Relative, the Reflexive, the Possessive 
and the Indefinite Pronouns There are pronountial compounds and derivatives. 
Pronouns and Adjectives distinguish gender, number and cases hike substantives 


Coming to the verbs, there are two voices, the active and the muddle, some roots 
are conjugated in one only, while some are conjugated in both There are the fol- 
lowing tenses the Present, the Perfect, the Aorist, the two Futures, the Imperfect and 
the Corditronal These tenses show time as well as aspect Besides the Ladicative, 
there are the Imperative, the Potential, the Subguactive and the Iagunctive (or the 
Precatrve) moods Tenses are obtained from temporal stems of the roots and moods 
are obtained from the modal stems, these latter are obtained by suffixing a modal 
suffixes on the top of the temporalstems The temporal stems are three, the Present, 
the Aorist and the Perfect The Present stem 1s by far the most umportant of all, as 
more than all the verbal forms obtained from the other two stems put together are 
obtained from the present stem alone It 1s used for the present-system which in- 
cludes the Present and the Imperfect tenses and the Imperative, the Subjunctive, the 
Potential and the I2guncttve moods It 1s also useful for the formation of the firsé 
future with an additional suffix and for the present and passive participles Besides 
the verbs of the secondary conjugation in-a-, such as the Deszderattves, the Intensives, 
Cousatives, the Denomznatives, etc, take the jirst Conjugation of the Present stem 
In the pnmary conjugation of the present, the stem for the first conjugation is 
obtained by adding -a-, -ya-, and -a- to the Ist, 4th and 6th classes of the roots. 
That for the second conjugation is obtamed in various ways : 
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The second conjugation is characterised by the vowel-gradation and the shift 
of accent It consists of the roots of the 2nd, 3rd, Sth, 7th, 8th and Sth classes, 
Terminations are added directly mn this conjugation to the final of the root or to the 
graded suffixes with stems changing in accordance as the terminations are strong or- 

-weak In the roots of the 2nd class the termmations are added directly , m the 3rd 
the root takes reduplication and to the reduplcated root the termmations are added 
directly , in the 5th and the 8th -nu- and -u- are added between the root and the ter- 
munations ; in the 9th, na- 1s similarly added , while in the 7th class na- or -n- 1s 
infixed mn the body of the root, and the termmations are added directly to the final 
of the root An augment a-1s prefixed to the verbal forms to obtain the Imperfect 
from the present and conditional from the future 


The perfect stem is obtained by various types of reduplication of the root and is 
useful for the perfect system The reduplicated form of the root 1s also used for 
conjugating the 3rd class of roots mm the presem: system as noted above, and for getting 
the Desiderative, the Intensive and one variety of the Aonst The OI Aorzst 1s aug» 
mented, it takes the secondary termimations and has moods and participles The 
Aorist stem 1s obtained in various ways The one for the sigmatic variety 1s formed 
by inserting -s- with or without an added -a- between the root and the ending That 
for the second aorist consists of the mere root or the root plus a connecting -a- added 
to the simple or to the specially reduplicated, root. There are 4 forms of the first 

‘*, aonst and 3 of the second The aorst stem also yields the Benedzctive and the Pre- 
catzve which latter 1s 1ts optative form obtamed by adding -s- after the modal suffix 
The modal forms of the aonst are not numerous There are two futures m the OI, 
the srmple and the periphrastee The stem for the former is formed by adding -sya- 
or ‘isya- to the root with present termimations added on to it This future has a 
participle and an augmented conditional The pemphrastic future 1s obtained from 
agent-nouns m-tr The -ta- or -1td- 1s added to the root and then the forms of the 
verb ‘to be’ are added on in the Ist and 2nd persons only The passive takes the 
terminations of the middle voice and differs from 1t in the present system only and mn 
the 3rd prs sg aorist In the present system it is obtaimed by adding the suffix -ya- 
to the root in its weak form and conjugating 1t in the middle voice \ 


As the OF participles have played a very important role in the formation of MI 
languages, we give below a somewhat detailed description of the same The Active 
present, future and aorst partecrples are obtained by adding the suffix -ant to the pre- 
sent, future and aorist radical stems respectively , as bav-ant pres p . bhav-isy-ant 
fut p , vid-ant, sak-s-ant aor p The active perfect parhicrple is formed by adding 
-vims to the perfect stem which 1s always reduplicated cakrvams, tasthi-vims 
The Middle and Passwe Partictples.. The future middle, the pres pass and the pre- 
sent middle of the first conjugation are formed by adding—mana-to the respective 
stems, ¢ g , kar-isya-mina-fut mid , gam-y-m&na pres pass ,labha-mana- pres mid. 
Of the roots of the 2nd conjugation the pres part is obtained by adding -ima- to the 
pres stem jus-ana-, bruv-ana-, pu-na-ina The perf, muddle 1s also formed by add- 
ing -iina to the weak perfect stem~ tic-Ana-, cakr-ana- etc The pref pass partis 
formed by adding -ta or -1ta to the root or by the suffix na -yé-ta, j1-ta, bhi-ta, sre-ta 
li-na, dii-na, hi-na, etc The-ta often has an -1- prefixed to 1t in case of many roots | 
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Ij-na, dii-na, hi-na, etc The -ta often has an -1- prefixed to 1t n case of many roots: 
nand-1-ta-, raks-i-ta-, pat-i-ta—The perf acti participle 1s obtained by adding 


-vant to the perf pass part aS-i-ta-\ ant- —The filine passtwe part 1s formed by 
many suffixes (1) by -ya, bhav-va, nav-ya, (n) by -iy-ya, panayya, (11) en-ya 

var-eny , (1¥) -tva (to be pronounced as -tuvd) har-tva , (v3) by -tavya jan-i-tavya 
hims-r-tavya, (vi) and by -aniya A mamtra-aniya-—The Jndeclinable particrples 
are obtained by adding (1) -tvi krttva bhii-tvi, ff) -tvi dat-twa, (1) -tvaya vr- 


tviva To roots with prepositions, the suffix 2 as added to obtain this participle . 


abhi-kram- va- ni-c. iy -\a,or- Aya abhu-ji- ty), a-dr-ty a —The Jafinttrves in the OL 
are the vanious fossilized case forms (1) Datwe  d,-s-e, nulh-e, bhuy-c, caksa-se, 
maha-ye, vita-ye, (1) from -tu- dative ¢-tave, o-tave, po-tave, c-tavar, gantavai, 
yam-1-tavar, from (in) -dhyu- dative 1y-adhyar, from (1.) -man dat dhar-mane , 
(v) from -van dat) divane, (v3) Accusquve in-am s’ubham (vi) accusative in -tu 
prastum, har -tum (vim) .Abl-gen of -tu- gan-tos, datos (is) from Joc dra, 
dhartan , also loc of -san-  ne-sani. 


Among the Deriwatie verbs are (1) the Causatiees arrived at by the suffix -aya, 
In general and -paya- from those ending in -i— ved-aya-, dit -pava- , (1) Desiderative- 
and (1) Freguentat.cves obtamed from the reduphcated stems car-kar-i-ti, j1-gam-15-a- 
tr (1) The Denonsnatiies are obtained by adding -ya- to the nouns vasii-ya-ti- 
$atrii-ya-ti, ete —fdverbs hhe bhiiyo, Conpuenciions ke ca, post-posit.ous hike prati, ° 
prepositions hike 1, particles hhe na do not require special tre itment 


The OJ had a fitch accent with at Jeast 3 grades, the lugh, the low and the middle, 
which shifted from place to place in the word But it was practically lost during its 
last phase It had the wonderful capacity for compounding two or more words in 
different relations to form one declinable unit —Two well-marked stages can be 
easily distinguished in the OI (1) The older one represented in the language of the 
rgveda and (2) the later one represented in the Janguage of the Brahmanas, 
Upanirads and that embodied in the Grammar of Pinim 


12 = =Dralects in the OF 


This OL had at least 3 dialects (1) In one, the IE*r and *] were treated as r; 
this 1s the north-western dialect, akin to that of the Avesta, on which the literary 
form of the old portions of rgveda 1s based, (1) In the second, the IE *r and *] were 
treated as] This was the dialect of the south-east of the Punjab and was removed 
more or less from the centre of the then Aryan culture (1) In the third dialect, 
which was probably the central, the IE *r and *! were held apart, or this dialect 
was a result of the mi\ture of the above two This last 1s the Sansknt of Pinini 
The OI stage lasted from about 1200 BC to 600 BC, 


13 Development of Early Middle Indian Dialects 


~ 


OI was changing earher and more rapidly in the outskirts, :¢ im the 
- east and in the south while it was still being spoken m a purer form in 


t 
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the North-West, and in the Punjab, which were, so to say, the centres of° 
linguistic culture and radiation The Aryan population was thickest there 
and the linguistic traditions contmued to exist there in a purer form fora 
longer period than m the East and South where the Aryans were slowly but 
steadily advancing and at every stage were gettmg proportionately thinner in num- - 
ber n the midst of and while mixing with, the Non-Aryans, speaking foreign tongues . 
The task of these borderland Aryans was therefore a difficult one They had to pre- 
serve the purity of their language agaist odds and had to impose it upon them 
Migrations to Saurastras m the West, were quick on account of the shortness of the 
distance from the centre, and the to-and-from communications were frequent They 
were also made by large groups as 1s seen from krsenas story, and the settlements 
were more compact on account of the small area of the Saurastra Jand , whereas in 
the east, the case was totally different There was a vast Jand for the Aryans to 
be scattered over, the distance from the centre increased as they progressed farther 
east and communications with the centre must have been seriously handicapped: 
The lmgusstic traditions, therefore, changed earlier and more rapidly in the east than 
in the west, and in the south In the centre also the language was changing, but 
the changes were few and slow In this way, a pure form of OI was still in common 
and free use in the Punjab during the tune of Panmi or even that of Patanjah, though 
both of them do note the “corruptions” that had crept even at the centre Going 
further back to the time of Yaska and even further back to the wnters of Pratisa- 
khyas we find that they also note dialectical variations in the OI with reference to 
different areas All this shows that the OI was changing right from 600 B C. or even 
earlier, but the changes were not so great at the centre as to create distinct dialects, 
whereas mm the outskirts the dialects had begun to develop Among the dialects of 
the outskirts, the western (2 e , that spoken im Saurastra) and the southern showed 
less changes than the eastern This 1s why we find the earliest sanskmt grammarians 
notmg the difference between Eastern and Western forms rather than between 
western and southern ones The first reliable record however of the development 
of dialectical differences in the OI on regional basis 1s supplied by the famous edicts 
of Agoka (about 250 BC) But we know that about three centuries before Asoka, 
Lord Buddha (500 BC) and Mahavira about 25 years earher had thought their 
doctrines in their mother tongues, as OI was not understood by the ordinary people 
of Bihar and Orissa That this form of language which we may call Old Magadhi 
in absence of any other better name, must have existed at least two centuries before 
the Buddha is easy to understand We can therefore say with confidence that the - 
eastern form called the Old Magadhi had come into existence as early as 700 B. C 
But we have not sufficient means to know exactly what kind of language it 
was, because Buddhism very soon became an inter-provincial and, after sometime, 
an international region. The Buddhistic monks who travelled in different western . 
provinces of India preached their rehgion m the various western local dialects in 
accordance with the instructions of ther Lord. The orginal dialect was thus soon 
eclipsed by the western forms But it appears that between 600 BC and 200 BC 
the eastern form of language had much political and religious importance and was 
understood all over India, as 1t was the religious language of the two great reforming | 
religions, and the political language of the great ASoka The famous edicts of Asoka,’ 
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%o which we shall revert after some time, are said to have been first drafted in the 
eastern language and were then published in difterent parts of India after making 
only those changes in the original which would enable the people of distant provinces 
to understand them without much difficulty. After Asoka the centre of politics, 
culture and rehigion again slufted to the west, and when it was time to collect, edit 
and put into wnting the teachings of the two masters, a western hterary form of 
language had to be selected for the purpose in order that 1f may be understood all 
over the Aryan India This Janguage was Pal, in case of Buddhism and Ardhama- 
gadin, in case of Jainism = That Adoka knew the religious teachings of Buddha in 
an eastern form of language different from Pali is proved by one of his own inscrip- 
tions. 


14. The Sokan Ldiets 


We shall now revert to the Agokan edicts — We shall confine our remarks to the 

‘Western, Northern, Southern and Central edicts only, as the eastern ones which pre- 
sent quite a dificrent form of language are not hkely to help us in our treatment of 
Gujarat’ The edicts at Shahbazgadhi and Mansera show purer forms of language 
than those at Dhauli and Jaugada The edict of Girnar which 1s more useful for 
our purpose shows a purer form of language very similar to that found at Shahbaz- 
gadhi and Kalsi, and widely diffenng from Dhauh and Jaugada = The difference be- 
tween Girnar and Sopara fragment is not so great as would entitle us to count their 
forms of language as two difierent dialects The difference between the eastern and 
the western forms 1s observable in the following. (1) West r= East 1 Gir raja, 
Dhauhi Jaya ; (2) the OI vowel -r- > -a-in the west and -i-n the east OL mrgah = 
Gir, mago, North-west mrugo, East mige, (3) Skt -hs- = West -chh- and Last -kh-° 
OI vrksih =Gir. vachi, OI keudraka =Gir chhudaha; but East lukhim, khudaka 
(4) The west nom sg m ends in -0, the East in -e, Gir. mago, East mage, etc The 
difference between Sopara and Shahis not so great | Thenorthern dialects show more 
conservatism by preserving conjuncts and retaining uncontracted forms for a longer 
time than Gir. and Sop: thus, north, dhramo, Gir dhammo, north mrugo, Gir mago ; 
north pnyasa, Gir piyasa; north majura, Gir mora Between Gir. and Sop, the 
latter, being farther from the centre shows more changes thus, the use of cerebrals in 
Sop for the dentals in Gir. and OI as OI pratividhino, Sop. patividhane, but 
Gir. patividhino , the difference in vocabulary Gur thairinam but Sop vudhanam 
(with cerebral for the OI dental -dh-) , the OI -hm- = Gir -mh- without shortening 
the preceding vowel, but sop -mbh- with the compensatory shortenmg Gir ba- 
tmhana, Sop. bambha(na) The Sop shortens the long vowel before a conjunct, but not 
the Gir bimhana, etc , Of n > n Gir, but > nm Sop: OI dargana- Gir dasana, 
Sop dasane, Gir. hiramna, Sop luramna Retension of the conyunct -st- in Gir. and 
changing it to double stop i in Sop Gir dhammanusasti, Sop dhammanusathi , con- 
tractions in Sop. Gir. bhavati, Sop hot, OL -jn- > Gir -i-, Sop -jm- Gur rano, 
Sop. rayno The changes noted above formed the bases for the further development 
of the Sop dialect into Konkani and Maharastri The literary Pah bemg a stand- 
ardized language shows a mixture of many idioms and dialects, but about a western 
dialect bemg its basis there 1s now no doubt. 
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The Middle Indian stave had 3 phases. (8) the earlier, se between 700 BG to 
200 BCG The Old Maradlu, the Old Ardha Magadhiy, the dideets of Adokan edict, 
and the carhest portions of Pal foundin the Buddlustic Gathas, and a small portion 
of tipitaka represent this stage The Ardha Macadht of the Sacred Boshe of the 
Jainas docs not represent this stage Te must be pheedoin the second tice fren 
linguistic pomt of view = (n) Then come the Middle Miuddle frdsan Stace, lartinz 
from about 200 BC to GOO AD. The pradrits of the inseniptions beter than A‘oF ¢, 
the hbrary prakrits of the Sans. Drama, the pr@lnés embody din the Grammer 
books of Vararuchi, Hemachandra and others repre cnt thts steve (inp The 
last stage, the Apabhram4: stage was probably of a short duration fe ting 
between 600 A D-1000 A D 


1G Changes Special to the EMI Stage 


We shall now treat in histoncal order the changes which the OT undereat whe 
passing through the three successive MI stares 


The Pah or the Early Middle Indian Stace The vowel chavs (1) Lone vowels 
became short before conyunct consonants and short vowels before certain groups of 
consonant became long OT jirna, EMT jinna, OF simha-, EME stha (1) Contrac- 
tions OI -ai-,-au-> EMI -c-,-0- OL vaihiyasa, pa velisa, OF prutra, pa, potta 
(m) OL ~aya-, -ava-> EMI -e-, -o-* OT yayatr EVI jets, OT avarodha, EMI orodha 
(1v) Contractions of -iya-, -iiva-, -ava into 4, and of -ayi, -asi, -ayi, -ive to -3- 
OI kityiyana, EMI kaccina, OI Maudgalyi-yana, EMI moggallina. (1) the 
Samprasirana, te ya> 1and -va- tous OI s van-, EMI suna-, etc (wi) OL -rt-> 
-tt- 


~“ 
~ 


Consonantal Changes Consonants in contact ° (1) h+a nazel, y, u, > the navel 
y or u+ h. thus, hn, hn, hm, hy, hu become nh, nh, mh, yh, uh Of cihna, EME 
cinha , OL jihva, EMI jivhi, ete (u} A sibilant + a nazcl cons > the navel cons + 
h thus sn> fh, §m> mh, sn>nh- sm>mh, sn <nh, sm>mh,cte OF 
prasna, EMI panha , OF uéna-, EMI ‘unha , OT snii-, EMI nhi-, ete (in) mute + 
mute > double mute of the latter class ‘OI mudga, EMI mugga ; — sibilant + mute 
> aspirated mute double OF niska, EME mkkha, etc —nazel + nazel > double 
the latter OI mmna-, EMI mnna-, etc (iv) Mute + nazel > double the first : 
OL udvigna, EMI ubbigga~.—mute + hquid > double the first: OF takra, EME 
takka-—mute + semivowel > double the first. OI sakya, EMI sakka. Only -ty- 
>-cc- as in kaccina noted above —Srbilant + Semivowel > double sibilant: 
OI miéra > EMI missa OL asya, EMI assa, OI ramya-, EMI ramma-. etc — (v) 
Dental + y > palatal OI satya-, EMI sacca-, OL rathyaz, EMI raccha ks- > 
kkh and cch is noted in connection with the Agokan (v1) The final single or double 
consonants were lost 


Besides, there were many sporadic changes which become recular features with 
the pkt or the Middle Indian Stage. 
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The Prakrit or the Middle Af.ddle-Indian Stage + Vowels + (:) Confusion in vowels . 
A confusion not only in the quantity but also in the quality of vowels 1s a marked 
feature of this stage -a- replaced by1,e,ubye;ubyo,andsoon (1) Some mitial 
single vowels dropped away OJ udaka, pkt daga, OI agiira, pkt gira, OI idanim, 
pkt dinim, etc (mm) Some syllables were altogether lost OI astamayana- pkt 
itthamana- , OJ niinam, pht nam, (1v) Contractions of similar vowels brought to- 


wy a ww vw ww 


gether by the dropping of the mtervocalic consonant: §@-ha > &,7+T>1,u+t > a 
This hapnened im long words 


Consanantal Changes (x) Intervocahic -k-, -g-, -c-, -J-, -t-, -d- were dropped : 
OI udaha- pkt uaa, OF gaja-, pkt gaa-, OI rajata, pht raaa_ So also (vi) -p-, -b-, 
~v-, -v- dhalerhically ‘droppid mtervocahcally OL papa, pkt pia, OL hrdaya, pkt. 
haa, O] jiva, pkt pia, ete (sn) -he, -gh-, -th-, -dh-, -ph-, -bh- > “he intervo- 
calically OT nuubha-, pht muha, OT jaghana, pht yahana- , OF katha, pht kaha; 
OI nabhas p\t naho, ete (vn) -t-, -the > -d-, -dh-, intervocahically OT kutumba- 
pkt hudumba, OIF pitha-, pkt pidha- (vim) -ph- > -bh- or -h- dialectically OT 
gephahta, pht sebhiha , O] saphala-, pht. sahala, efc (ix) -b- > ziro or -v- inter- 
vocahcally and dialectically OF kabandha-, pht havandha-  (\) Gutterals became 
palatals under the influence a palatal vowel. OT tistha- pkt cittha- (a1) Dentals 
were replaced by cerebrals im many cases dialectically or otherwise Ol na, pkt na, 
OI damsa, ptt damsa, OF meadha, pkt msadha, ete (xn) Sibilants were all changed 
either tos or tos dialectically Ol esah, pkt eso, eo, etc (vim) d and ] interchanged 
dialectically (xiv) -n- and -l- were confused (Av) -d- and -r- were confused 
(xvi) Consonant groups were further simplified into double ones 


1S Changes 1 the Apabhrmsa or the Late Mtddle Indian. Thus short stage marks 
the transition of the MI into the Mod [languages Many phonetic changes did not 
occur dunng thus stage in the body of the word, but the end of the word, terminations 
in particular, underwent so many changes that they undermined the whole OI 
structure of declinations and conjugations by bringing about confusion in the various 
forms of words It became difficult to say from the mere form of a word, which 
particular grammatical role it was hkely to play Tlus confusion paved the way for 
the analytical method of showing case and other relations which become such an 
outstanding feature of the Mod I Janguages Phonetic changes ° (1) the Final -o and 
-e > -uand-1 Thus the pkt nom forms hke hattho and Loc forms hke hatthe 
became Apbh hatthu and hatthi respectively The verbal -pres Ist pers pl lke 
pkt namimo became namimu, etc (n) The inst sg pkt ~ena became -em , thus 
‘pkt hatthena became Apbh hatthem or even hatthim (m) The pkt -s- became -h- 
in gen and loc pl . thus pkt hatthassa and hatthesum became Apbh hattha- 
ham and hatthe-hum (iv) The near denominative pronoun & came mto existence 
as distinct from -e- the remote denommative (v) Pres Ist pers smg ended in -um. 
and pl. in -hum thus bringing the MI forms very near the Mod I forms 1n -um Same 
is the case with*the 2nd and 3rd persons (vi) Even loan-words from Skt voiced 
their unvoiced mtervocalic stops, that 1s -k- > -g-, -kh- > -gh-, -t- > -d-, -th- 
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> edhey pom be and ephooce dh SRE babe oe Ap (fp hte t+ 


‘dy25u ye 
Ap (Iw. upha-, ete 
19, Morpholorteal Loree an We MP Stare, 
Above were the principh photeth chagce thy come ante er ty 1 8 Uf 


Stape A few more wall be tre te Dasteder the dit outa the de eta et ut ee 
Mi diatects Ta the meotntime we hall htrgeddy phen oe otothe rtm o> , 
and chines throuphout the ME Stree We brow bo. fant dor os 

and conupations were OP with the various do dinob anf sett ty Le 
We alo know how noh the OD veh Wein tae noe pore of hee 
ete All this eshubcranece of the Ob woo dies te alle car adue an pat nee ‘ 


Tn nouns, the consonantal tvpe amb the verbs ita watibad tees tee | rr, 
and weak terminations, were sige ddontallte thes or ter feee brothas. ro 
types Tn the vowel ending mousy ales, the be fee great tapes dh one 2 fof 
were replaced by the more common one Oly te fot ei? ies : 

mained ahve im the MT stage (am. edd meta. ey en 
Tem on-irmiti (8) Mas amdbaut ont fo noun es ont 


m, dain, mahun,, nat f (4) Phe mutdate btypes cof forte ty 


relations, ete * bhattum prim. Oaly the wpored forry ot or 4 
-¢ and in -n, -S, Were retained 


retro ta yy a 


t 
rs 
: 
vbado. ’ : 


, 
r 
\ 


20 9 Losses 3 Verbal forms 


Coming to verbs, the ME Jost the vermus OF tenporelen brnolel te cach ook 
Jarge number of terminations The ausmnentel type. the re bipt) te bye tle 
Intensives, the Desideratives and all such comp! ate VL fiorcaation yee toot ty t, 
the following conjugations remained : 


(1) The present indicative of the parasmyl pada oo vattims vattsras ets Phe 
first conyngation of the Indicative present bung more powerful int the OL se roti, 
‘was generalized for all the roots of the second conjugation and ales far ts) oot the 
first in which the stem was made by the suffix -va- A few sporedis tomas of the 
present second conjugation however remained alive. The Inho tie pres. 
Atmanepada survived only in the 3rd pers se and pl and in ram cass tn the test 
and 2nd pers sings only (n) Of the moods, the optative survived in th- pres nt 
system but the Indicative terminations were added to the optetwe stem in mony 
cases: thus, vatte)ji or vatteyyim or vatteam were the typical forms (en The 
Imperative for the 2nd and 3rd persons present also survived with faery Uke: 
vatta, vattasu for 2nd s¢ and vattaha, vattadha, vattahu for the pl, ete (ts) OF 
the two futures only the first, with -sya- or -isya- survived = (v) The pisive stem 
in -ya- survived in various forms (a) in -yya- (b) -yya-, (c) -Tya- (d) -wea- (+) -11. 
(vi) The causative survived in the form -e- and -ve- from skt -aya-and -puya- -A 
fresh causative in -ida was just created and used in the words hhe bhamid.u, tama- 
dai. 
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2100 MI losses 1 Partiesples: 


Coming to the participles, their Jarge variety in the OI was replaced by a few 
but important forms which were retained (1) The Parsm pres part in -ant ended 
n-antai MI Its femmmine was -ant: hasamto m hasamtamn hasamtif  (u) 
The Atm pres part was in -minaand -ina adaminom ,adaminamn vihammano 
or Vihammamano for OF whanyaminas The f was formed by adding -f  ahare- 
mini cyamani-o, ete (an) The perfect passive participle in -ta or -1ta has survived 
in the form saoriom -iamon -i, {, dulua, jima- bhanjia, etc Coming 1 contact 
with the final radical vowel in a-thematic forms it created several sub-types s+ta > 
ttha, p+ta>-tta, g+ dh> -ddha, cte Many sporadic form of these varieties 
have been inherited by the ModJ from the MI The perf part pass in -na has 
sur-vived in a few stray cases The active form of this participle arrived at by adding 
-van has survived in ven few cases (14) The potential participle in -tavya has re- 
mained in the MI as -avva-, -evva- and was even extended to -evvaum, -1.vaum in 
the Apabh although the extension of participles and adjectives 15 a regular feature 
with the Mod TI only = The other in -anta-, -anyja from Skt -aniya-, and in -a from 
skt -ya has survived in only stray cases (v) The imfimtive in -tum has assumed 
the form -um in the MI hium, dialectically it appears also as -dum) man-dum A 
few forms in -tu -mani or u-mani similar to Skt tuemani has survived in the MI 
€g jamumani Other forms in -ttae or -ittae are denvable to Vedic -tave, -tavar, 
etc The Apbh has -ana, -anaham-, anahim whuch latter two are the Gen pl and 
loc sg forms of -ana, the nominal suffix in OI It has also the forms in -evam -evi, 
-eppl, -eppmu, -anam, -aum, and -evvaum , -evam comes analogically from the type 
devam —OI datum , -vam ‘and forms with -vu- come from -vana-, Vedic -v anc , the 
forms with -pp are arrived at by contamination with the Absolutive in -tva- (v1) 
The absolutive in OI -tva and -ya are inhented in the MI in many forms (a) -tta. 
vanditta, (2) -ttanam from Vedic -tuinam bhavittanam = (c) tuinam from *tu- 
anam (Vedic ), ghettuiinam, bhottuiina (d) as also -tunam, -unam, -diinam, ‘-tuna- 
acchiiina, pevesiina, kidiina, gahidiina, figantiina, ete (ce) -cca- MI pecci—Ol 
pretya, MI thicci—OI sthitvai -yyhi MIE buyyhi—OI buddhugj, -ss-, pavissa 
(f) Apbh had an absolutive in -tui and tuinam from the OI type istuinam, pitui- 
nam which have become -ppnu Apbh gameppinu,—pinu gampinu, -vinu_ chad- 
devina , -ppi gameppi, -v1, game-vi, pekkhev, pekkhivi, mellivi, cumbivi, vicho- 
divi, bhanivi, karevi, ramevi (g) Apbh -12—OI -iya or -iya piidia, anumia, lahia- 
(hr) The Ardh migh mf in ie 1s to be traced from types hke the OI adiya, uttha- 
yagate (1) The Apbh -11s from the OI -ya=pkt -1a with the final a fallen off. 
Apbh panhari, pasan, bhai, cah, vah, kom, thavi, suni—MI pamharia, pasama, 
bavia, cala, vaha, kana, vicana, thava, suma 


22 MI losses in Phonemes : 


The MI lost the following OI phonemes altogether without creating any new 
ones The vowels lost r, E; 1, ai, al, consonants lost n, s altogether and $ and 
s dialectically, 1, lh (these two existed in Pali but were subsequently lost) Other 
‘sounds lost visarjaniya, jihvimiiliya and upadhmaniyé All the losses descnbed 
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above and many more made the MI a worn and torn cet of dialects abounding iy 
confusing forms, madequate morphology and monotonous and rm stricted haguntic 
sounds Ther reconstruction on alarge seal and on cntirely new tines wa, ab ol- 
uicly necessary for its surival asa scruiecable Tinguistic medium This mignty 
work was destined to be achieved by the sp aber. of the great Modem 
Indian Languages 


23 The Subsiratun. Languare . 


But before we come to that question, sts neeessary tohave a bird's-eye vies of the 
substratum on which the Indo-Aryan was imposed during ite hfe and spread in the 
various parts of India It 1s now proved b yond doubt that difiurent tnbes, non- 
Aryan or Aboriginal as they are sometimes called, had occupied the whole of Indo 
before the .Aryans entered it from the North-West | When, after entering India and 
during the Jong process of expansion and settlements the Aryans came in contact 
with the abonginal tribes, their relations were not always cordia! They had siqats 
and quarrels in which Aryans vere not always victorious and very often they nad to 
compromise their attitude towards the non-Aryans by merrying girls from the-+ 
tribcs The enihzation of these tribes was weoll-adsanced and, perhaps, hid von 
further in some respects than that of the Aryans The excavations at Manjo-daro 
and Harappa have proved this beyond doubt The aboriginals knew how to build 
cities and to fortify them, they knew the use of metals, wood, carth and many 
other articles of civihsation They were also well-advaneed in arts and scwiees 
But they were not, perhaps, as compact as the Aryans, they were divided into 
various tribes and gangs, and were probably often at war among themselyes Trey, 
probably, lacked the strong and Inghly centralised patniarchical family organisitio? 
which was a strong feature with the Aryans, and they were not as quick, strong and 
active as the Aryans on account of their long stay in the hot portions of India The 
Aryans used the swift vehicle of war, the horse, which these tnbes wanted Whatever 
might be the reasons, the Aryan invaders succeeded in the Jong run in establishing 
their superiority over the aborigins in 3 spheres the political, the social and the 
linguistic As a result of compromise just as the Anans had to give certain conces- 
sions to the aborigins in social and pohtical fields, in the same way they had to borrow 
consciously or unconsciously, various lneuistic factors from them We find re- 
ferences as early as the Brahamana period, according to which Vretyas were taken 
up in the Aryan fold, and political status of the mlecchas had to be recognized 
The same thing no doubt happened in the lnguistic sphere 


24 The Munda Languages . 


Let us cast a glance at the languages of these aboriginal tmbes There were 
probably two tribes in India at that trme (1) The Austric-tribe called the Mundas 
and (u) the Dravidians It 1s beheved that the Munda tribes which are scattered 
over 2 very large part of the world today were the earher occupants of India and 
they were driven out partially, and conquered by the Dravidians who came later 
Or both may be existing together im India from pre-histonc time, and later on the 
Dravidians must have scored over the Mundas The Mundas had not much of cvili- 
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zation and their language has, perhaps, not played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the OF When the Aryans came , they were still existing m large numbers in 
the Himalaya mountains and im the extreme north and cast of India. They are 
identified with the so-called panéica tribes of the Himalayas on the basis the language 
they spoke [Following were the characteristics of the Munda dialects in India. 
(a) Aggultination of the verb was a very promment feature with these languages 
The verb ‘dal’ to stnke was aggultinated to ‘dal-ocho-akan-tahen-tac-tiii-a-e ’ 
meaning ‘he who belongs to him who belongs to me will continue Ictting himself to 
be struck” (8) There was a glottal stop at the end of a large number of Munda 
words (c) These languages distinguished gender on the basis of animate and inanim- 
ate things, and not on the basis of sex asin IE languages = (@) They had 3 numbers. 
the singular, the dual and the plural like the OF (©) There were 2 separate forms 
for the dual in the first person, the one taexclude and the other to include the person 
addressed = Some was the case with the Ist pers pl (f) There existed the method 
of adding suffixes and intives to the verbs (2) These languages had a categorical ‘a’ 
to make a statement = S\aything spoken about a person m any number of words 
would b2 incaprble of beng understood as a statement if it was not followed by this 
categorical‘a’ Wecan see at a glance from these characteristics that some, namely 
(d@) and (f) above exisicd in the OT also, while others did not When the Aryans 
entered India, languages with the above characteristics were spoken all over India, 
especially in North India = The Linguistic Survey has revealed the exustence even to 
the present day of many hngustic “islands of Munda languages in North India 

Some of the most remarhable Munda “islands " are given here. Nanwan, Bunan, 
Ranglos, Manchit in Simla Hill States and round about, Rangkas, Darmiya, Byangsi 
and Chandangsi in the mountains north of Gadhawal, Khambu, Vyikha, Vayu m 
Nepal, Dhawal in Darjeeling , the big Khas: group in the Khasi Hills, a large com- 
pact area of Mundim in Orissa and two somewhat small but very important “‘ islands” 
of Mundar: in Central Provinces south of the Narbudda and in Madras near Ganyam 

There 1s also a large patch of Mon languages from Rangoon to Amhurst in Burma 

These languages are conspicuously absent in India South of the Central Provinces 

On the basis of these data we are justified in assuming that Munda languages once 
existed in the whole of North India extending from the Punjab to Burma and as far 
as the Central Prownces to the South It 1s noteworthy, however, that the whole 
of the N W Frontier Provinces, the Punjab, Rayputana, Sind, Gujarat and the 

country from Delhi to Benares covering to the South, Gwalior, Jhans: and Jubbul- 

pore,—or to speak roughly, the Madhydesha and linguistic areas directly connect- 

ed with the central or Madhyadesha language have no such “islands” Their ab- 

sence in this part of India can be explained on the assumption that the Aryan lin- 

guistic force was strongest here at the centre than it was in the outlying districts , 

and it was consequently successful in eradicating all the groups of Munda 

languages from that area without leaving a single language “island” in this area 


25 The Interactron of the Munda and the Dravidian Languages 
Coming to the Dravidian group of languages, we find the same phenomenon. 


The Linguistic Survey has revealed a big Dravidian patch of the Brahui group m 
aluchistan while some small, but, all the same, more important, ones 1n Central Pro- 
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vinces, Bihar and Orssa, They are the various forms of Gondi dialecte in Bhopal, 
Nagpur, Wardha, Balaghat, Chana, Sambalpur and Rawadh A small patch of 
Matto in Upper Brharisalso sigmficant. Besides the above patches, the great Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam areas covering the whole of India South of Goa are 
too well-known to be mentioned ‘These islands hie the Munda islands are absent 
inthe Madhyadesha, Rayputana, Gujarat and Sind — If the finds of Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa prove to be the representatives of the Dravidian cr thization—an opinion 
to which modern research 1s more and more inclined, there 15 little difficulty in as- 
suming that the Dravidians on the strength of their superior civilization and culture 
defeated and partially at Jeast drove away the semi-barbarian Mundas in the hills 
of the Himalayas, Vindhya and Khiiss, and into the outlying districts of India such 
as Onssa, Bshar, Burma, etc. The problem, then, secms to have bern reduced to the 
following terms * when the Aryans entered India, the language which they broucht 
with them had to face the Dravidian languages in the main and also some forms of 
Munda languages which perhaps had survived the overpowerng influence of the 
former, but if existing at all at that time, with some vitality, the, were fast dying 
out from almost the whole of India, excepting the parts noted above As it 15 clear 
from what 1s said above that the Dravidian group had to bear the main brunt of 
facing the Aryan speech in India, it will be very instructive if we give below, some 
of the main charactenstics of these Janguages 


26. Features of Dravidian Languages : 
a 


The Dravidian languages are (a) poly-syllabic as opposed to the mono-sy Habic 
ones of China, for which we shall have to say a few words later on (3) They belong 
to the aggultinative group. The process of agglutination is illustrated above in the 
treatment of the Munda languages (c) In this group, inanimate and irrational 
nouns have the neuter gender. (d) The difference in gender 1s shown by suffiaing 
a separate well-known word in which the gender-idea 1s prominent (ce) The Dra- 
vidian nouns phrase themselves with post-positions (f) The Dravidian adjectives 
are mdechnableze¢ they do not change gender and number in hermaony with the 
nouns they qualify (g) The Dr languages make a free use of participles for adjec- 
tives (h) They possess the Inclusive and the Exclusive Ist pers p! pronominal forms 
(g) The Dravidian group has no separate form for the passive, which they make 
analihcally by using a verb meaning ‘ to suffer’ (/:) These languages have a great 
partiality for using participles for the actual full-fledged verbal tense-and-mood- 
forms of Conjugation (+) They use some relative participle nouns in places where 
the Aryan Janguages use relative pronouns, 


27 =Trbefo-Burman Languages : 


Besides the Munda and Dravidian languages, there was probably one more 
group of Janguages current in India at the time of the Aryan immugration. They were 
the Tibeto-Burman and Tibeto-Chinese languages Even if their existence in India 
as early as about 1000B C can be proved, they were mostly confined to the East , and 
the Saurastra and the neighbouring Western Coast of India (modérn Gujarat) with 
which we are’concerned here more particularly was practically unaffected by them. 
That there was communication between the Eastern parts of India and Tibet, China 


x 
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and Bunna, 1s very easy to understand, for otherwise Buddhism whuch started in the 
6th centun BC cannot co etaly and Sysoon become an international religion spread- 
ing in China, Tibet and Burma, m same eases, even earher than if spread in other 
parts of Indiv wolf We give below, therefore, some of the most important features 
af the languages of the Tibeto-Burman group (1) Words are mono-syllabic. (11) 
Modifications in meammnes express +d by full words are brought about by adding fresh 
words, called empty words which exprcss grammatical relations (in) Tone 3s a 
grammatical category, oc, dfhicrent tones given to the same word alter ifs meaning 
(iv) There 1s a frequeat use of the glottal step (v) There cvist unexploded stops at 
the end of words, and (v3) the rreat amportance of Corder of words’ as a powerful 
categors of grammar Of these character-tics, Nes (iv) and (v1) are common to 
Munda languaces 


The Lincashe Pasian allie Lame af tin tre tu Congiast 


In short, following was the dinab bneuistae postian of Tndia, when the Aryans 
enteredit) There wore the Dravidian Ianeuaees ain fall plaviin the whole of India, 
they had pracucally supere ded the camer Mund? Dunguages which im: their turn 
had occupied the whole of Indi: prior toa the commu: of the Dravidrin languages 
The Munda Janeuages were not completa, overbud by the Dravidian ones when 
the Arans came in, but thar strenmth had dimimehed, as they were decaying In 
the east,¢¢,im modern Assam, Boreal, Ormesa and probibly also in Bihar, languages 
of Tibeto-Burman and Tibcte Chics: crotps had great influence if they were not 
actually spolien there The Aryan bingnare hid therefore, to face the Dravidian 
languages in thar most p wserful forr and the Mund: ones in a decaying stage in the 
North, South and West puts of India Tn the Eo ist, 1 had to face the influence of 


the Tibeto-Bunman and Tibeto-Clun ce groups in addition to the Dravidian and 
Munda languages 


28 The Development of Dialects in th. MI ths Last Secedcs furs! 


Keeping in mind thus substratum, we shall now revert to the question of the 
distribution of MI dialects 


The OF had begun to change as soon as the Aryans came into India + In the 
rgveda, which embodies the literary form of the oldest Indo-Aryan speech, we al- 
ready find a mi\ture of new words with the old In the later Samhitus and the 
Brahmanas, the number of new forms of words became large Wrong pronuncia- 
tions based on the corrupt forms of words and confusion in accent, we are told, have 
brought about the defeat for the Asuras and victory for the Devas The Asuras 
are described as bemg entirely unable to speak the correct sacred Aryan language, 
and were consequently misunderstood by gods In the Pratisikhyas, are noted 
with meticulous care differences in pronunciations of the various schools of Vedic 
recitation Many of these differences can be explained only on the assumption 
that the rais of different places and different sakhas spoke the forms of OI language 
Which phonetically differred from one another in many respects Coming to Yaska, 
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the author of Nirukta, we find for the first tamea clear mention of the development 
of dialects on regional basis, which differred from one another not only in phonetics 
but also in vocabulary. The OI of the rgveda had become sufficiently umintellicible 
even to the learned and a controversy had already started in which one party held 
with seriousness and vchemence that Vedas had no meaning whatsoever Yiaska 
divides the words into two classes, the Vedic and the Bhiuka (:e of ordinary 
speech). Thus the later stage of the OI, called the Samskrta stage, was fully csta- 
blished He also talks of the differences in the languages of the Easterners and the 
Westerners But they are not so great as to justify us in saving that two distinct 
and mutually un-understandable dialects had come into existence So long as the 
Aryans confined themselves to Brahmiivarta, Kurupajicila, and Madhyadesa, their 
janguage did not change fast But drastic and rapid changes started when migra- 
tions to the East and the South were made Panini, Kityiyana and Patanjah 
have so many references in their works which tell us about the corruption and 
development of the OI into dialects that we are almost compelled to accept dialec- 
tical difference even in the West at about 300 BC 


Coming to the east the case was quite different The OF spreading, hke waves, 
was actually being modified and getting feebler and feebler during the very course 
of its advancement, and the changes were greatest at the casternmost end 
where its force was practically completely exhausted The dialectical vanations, 
therefore, developed earlier and more marked by in the East, say, as early as 700 
BC when in the West a more or Iess uniform Janguage was still spoken. Thus the 
OI was first split up into two large groups, the eastern or the Pracya and the Western 
or the Praticya growps The preference of Buddha and Mahavira (6th century 
BC) for the local vernaculars as the medium of their teachings, the establishment 
of the Eastern language as the court language of Asoka (3rd Century) and the 
classification by the earhest Prakrit Grammanans of the Prakrit into the Lastern, 
the Western, the Central and the Paisicu groups (Vararucht 200 .\ D) can be easily 
explaimed on the basis of this division 


The first stage of the development of the MI 1s charactensed by many changes 
which were common to the whole Indo-Aryan area They consisted of the various 
degrees of progressive and regressive assimilation of consonantal groups occurmng 
initially or antervoccally- thus, (a) a stop of one class + a stop of another class 
> the double stop of the latter class eg OI -pt- > MI-tt-, Ol -bd- > MI -dd-, 
{6) a sibdant + a nazel > the nazel + h. Ol -sn- > MI --nh- , OL, ete Con- 
tractions hke (c) OI -aya- or- ai- > MI -e-, OI -au- > MI -o-, OI -ava- > MI -o- 
But some special changes also developed dhalectically m the east (1) the OL r > 
MI -a- in the West and to -1-in the East (mu) The sounds -r- and -1- which had dha- 
lectical treatment in the pre-Indo-Aryan stage became once again a source of further 
dialectical differences The -t- was more common mn the East than in the West. 
(m1) The 3 sybilants were reduced to s in the West and §in the East In grammar 
the nom sg.m form of nouns in -a ended mm -e in the east and incom the maim 
language The Atmanepada and forms of uncommon tenses and moods hngered 
longer in the West than m the East. 
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29° The Himalayan Dialects secede newt: 


Coming to the North or the Himalavan regions, the OI was fast changing as it 
came m contact with the Jully languages probably of the Munda family The 
Mundas were aboricins who probably spoke decaying forms of their dialects in 
which unvoiced sounds predonunated over the voiced ones, and which were charac- 
terised by absence of cerebrals in which the Dravidian languages were rich They 
therefore changed the imtervocalhe --, -d-, -b-, ete into -k-, -t-, -p-, etc A few 
words in OI, probably loans, show unauthorised unvoiced dental stops where the 
onminal He or Tir or OT has the voiced or cerebral sounds The existence of these 
words in the Samhutis cnables us to assune the existence of dialectical developments 
of the Of in the Himalaya regions as early as the Samhiti period — Tnese hilly form 
of the OT are Jater on desenbed by the Praknt Grammarians as the Paisachi lan- 
guage =Tosum up the above remarks, we can say that the fast ste of chaages mm 
ihe OF was characterised by three well-marked groups or blocks of dialects 
(2) The ceatral or the main block, reaching as far as Saurastra in the West, Surpiraka 
Avanti and probably Vidarbha in the South and covering the modern Rajputana, 
the Punjab, the N WF Provinces and the Madhyade% (the last consisting of the 
ancient Brahmivarta, Kurupiichila and Matsya) — (6) The Eastern block covering, 
Magadha, Vanea and Kahnga (: ¢ modern Bihar, Bengal and Orss1) The modern 
Eastern Hind: area consisting of Kashi, Kosala and Vatsa was a connecting hnk to 
these two blochs — (c) The Himalayan or the Paisachi block 


30 The Souhern Dialect secedes uervt fot the Centre \ 


During the second stage, the division was verticle, 1 ¢ , the Southern form was dif- 
ferentiated from the Centre Thus stage 1s what 1s called the Prakrit stage During 
this stage many common changes took place throughout the Indo-Aryan dhalects, 
but there were some which were special for different areas and which were respon- 
sible for the further development and difterentiation of the MI languages into the 
regional Priknts The Prikmt Grammarians give us a fair idea of the gwroth and 
multipleity of these Prakrists Thus stage must have-started carer than the Ist 
century BC in the outlying districts and about a couple of centuries later at the 
centre The carhest grammarian of this stage 1s Vararucht He treats 4 Prakrits 
which he calls (1) the Prikarit proper treated m detail, (1) the Patsachi, (1) the 
Magadlu (iv) and the Saursem He derives the Prakrit proper from Sanskrit and 
the remaining two from Saurasen: which also 1s said to be directly related to 
Sansknt At the end of his printed editions we find a set of siitras for Saurasem 
not commented upon by Bhimaha These siitrds are considered to be spurious 
by some, but 1f we accept their view we have also to consider the sutras X, and 
XI, in the sections on Paigachi and Magadhi to be spurious It is better there- 
fore to take for granted the existence of 4 and not 3 Prakrits in Varamchi’s time, 

of which the southern form had become a hbrary language suitable for songs and 
poetry on account of its hquid sounds. Once this southern form was raised to the 
dignity of a hterary language, it cast off many of-1ts local characteristics and became 
extensively used throughout India Buta few specialities of the southern form still 
remained attached to1t as did its name Some of these peculiarities, eg, the n- 
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dechnable participle m -iina as different from the same im -it or -iya in Saurasen 
help us to associate this Prikrit: even in its Itterary form, with modern Marathi, 
These grammarians if must he clearly understood were not writing grammars of 
real spoken Janguages but of literary Priltrits useful for dramatists who were re- 
quired to put different Priknts in the mouths of different types of low chitracters 
As Madhyadesa was the birth place of Indian drama and as Saurasent was. thy 
spoken language of cultured women of the country at that time, the early dramitist 
had to see carefully that lus Saurasent was quite correct Not so much care, how- 
ever, was necessary for the other Prahnts as the audience of Madhyade‘a can 
hardly be expected to have detailed knowledge of the other Pralints The Drama- 
tist therefore contented himself by writing the other Prakrits which were probably 
not as correct as Saurasem, but which had their sufficrent promment characteristics 
to enable the audience to identify them with the respective, real, spoken Prikrits 
We need not therefore expect detailed and sefentific accounts of the spoken Janguage, 
in these grammar books But whatever we get from them 1s of much valuc 
to us in setthng the regional distribution of the Prakrits The grammarnians late- 
than Vararuch increased the number of the Prakrits to five, st. and even to sixtecn 
while the latest raised the number to 50 This fact broadh, indicates that the 
spoken dialects were getting differenciated among themselves in the course of a fuw 
later centurics But these later grammars are not so useful to us for the study of 
the actual state of things in spoken Prikrit, as many of them were written waen even 
these Prakrits were dead hterary languages From Wararusht we can say with 
some degree of plausibihty that the OL had spht up during this period into (1) the 
Central or the Sauraseni block covering the old Brahmavarta, Kurupanchala, Mat- 
rya, Saurasena, Avanti, Saurastra, Marudesa and Sakadevipa or the area covered 
by our Punjab, West UP, the country north of Narmada, Kathiawar, Sind and 
Rajputana , (1) the Magadlu, area as stated before, with the Ardhamagadht are 
covering from modern Benares to Sitapur in the North and Jubbulpore wn South- 
west , (in) the Mahiristr: area including Surpfraka and reaching upto Goa in the 
South and covermg the old Vidarbha, Daksinapathi and Vindhya, re, covering 
modern Amaraoti and the country north of Godaver:, and of course (iv) the 
Paisachi area described before 


31. Special Changes of this Stage 


Of the changes that took place during this stage the most important and common 
to all dialects were (1) the loss of some intervocalic stops hke -k-, -g-, -C-, -)-, 
(u) the mtervocalic -t- > -d-, (i) the intervocalie -n- > -n-, (1v) some vowel 
contractions hke a+a@>a, e+a>e, o+a>o, (v) the shortening of long vowels 
before the newly developed double consonants was made umform The differentia- 
tion was effected by the following changes (1) Western forms were differentiated 
from the Eastern forms by their treatments of sibilant and nom. sg m forms, etc, 
as noted above, (u) In the Western group, the central or Saurasem was differen- 
taated from the Southern or Maharas tra group im (a) latters preponderance for 
cerebral sounds instead of dental ones as noted 1n connection with the Agokan edict 
fragment of Sopara , (0) in dropping the intervocalic -d- and changing -th- and -dh 
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to -h- In the central dialects tus decay was not complete, :¢, -d- and -dh- were 
retained thoudh ana feeble candition = TInat the mters ocahe -t- and -th- were changed 
to -d- and -dh- and not to vero asin the former It 15 true that later on the inter- 
vocahc -t-, -th-, -d-, -dh- receive the same treatment im the central dialects But on 
that eround Saurasm and Maharistn should not be held to be identical because of 
the tne factor Ava defimte Gime when -t- and -d- were not heard in one, they were 
heard in the other Iancuage, and when -th- and -dh- were heard as -h- in one, they 
wore heard as -dhean the other (¢) The indcchinable participle was made bv the 
suffan -Gnain Viehe and bv -a, -14, -a, ete , in the central group, (@) the use of acch- 
“9 be’ in the central and of as-in the Mahi was another point ofdifference (ce) The 
existence of fall nent nom ace pl forms im ini in the central while that of -imzin 
Mahi (uj) The Ardbamagadht shared the characteristics of the eastern as well as 
the westem dialects ard that is why at difiers from both — The language of Sakadvipa 
(sods mm Sind) and thet or West Panyeb (the modern Lahanda area) differed from the 
central Jangnace net very conaderebhy Perhaps the retcension of -vv- in Sind and 


is change to -bh- et the contre may have becn a poimt of difterentiation at that 
time, 


32 The LahindteD ayabs and Sind Arca secedes from the Centre: 


These dielecus commonly called the Prakrit languages continued to be spoken 
during the Middle ages upto about 650 .4.D The last stage of the MI, called Apa- 
bhramaa, Cfleeted come further changes and was probably im common use till about 
1000 41D when the carher Modern Indian languages (of which Gujarat: was one) 
bean to be characicnized = Dunng the transition stage of Apabhramsa, the double 
consonants began to be rendered single with the compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding short vowcls Thus change was so far-reaching in consequences, that the 
MI assumed the form of ModI cluefly on account of it The Punjabi escaped this 
change altogether, and the Lahonda and Sindhu areas did so partially, for they sim- 
plified the consonants but did not Jengthen the vowel Thus the OI hastas ‘a hand’ 
which became MI hattho was, in the beginning of the ModI languages, hattho in 
Old Punjabi, hatho m Old Sindht and Lahonda (cp Mod Lah hath and Mod. 
Sindh hathu) while in other languages 1t became hitho which gave, later on, the 
form hath n GHB, ete , and hat in Marw. M and pahir languages Thus the 
Sind, Lahonda and Punjabi areas were cut off from the central group This 
probably happened somewhere about 1000 A D 


33  Ragasthan-Grugarat: Block Secedes from the Centre 


About this time or somewhat later, another phonetic change was shaping itself 
on account of which the whole Rajasthani block; consisting of Mod Marw, Mod 
Mewati, Mod Jarpuri, Mod Mewan, Mod Malvi, Mod Guy, and Mod Khandeshi 
was separated from the central Mod Hindi area, or as it 1s upto this time called, the 
Saurasena area The split worked as follows —There was a large number of nouns 
in the MI wluch ended in -ao m- and -aamn on account of the OI a-+an unaspirated 
stop +o and«a-+an unaspirated stop +am becoming -ao and-aam Of these groups 
-ao>4 im the central area and it became -au in the Rayastham-Gujarati group 
Even the Bry Bhisa shared the change -ao>-au with Ray -Guj, but did not share 
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other changes This change was heralded in the Apabhram.sa stac here the final 
-o>-u = Moreover the nom pl. OF -a ba stop-bis which b.ctm  -atan MI, nov 
developed into -4in the West but into -e at the centre | Tin as the word ghotoka ‘a 
horse’ becomes nom s¢ ghorauin Bry, Mar, Mew, Maul, Guy, ete, but ghora in 
West Hindi, also the pl ghotal th becomes ghora in Mar, Mew, Malo Guy A on 
and ghore in West Ifind: = This change liad far-reachiny cons queaces amd atfected 
even the grammar The Ray -Gu. block, thercfore, hid to sc de, though lest, 
from the ccntral Hind: This happened in about 1100 AD. As our prem at inquiries 
are directed towards Gujarati we shall now concentrate ath. Ray bloc and not 


on the centre 
34. Jarpuri secedes from the Gig-Marw-Malv: Bloch + 


It 1s true that upto the 14th century Gujarati and the vanous Reyasthan 
dialects were quite akin to one another Even during the dusclopment of ine 
analytical stage (from 1100.4 D onwards) when post-positions came to be employed 
for different case relations, many of these dialects had post-positions, which 
were commonto OldG Thus OG nar (13th century) dative post -pos appears as 
nai and narm in Mewati, Marwan and Jaipur and as ne in Guy and Malvi. The 
WH has, in its stead, the one with ha- init) = The present continuous idiom which 
appears for the first time in Old Gin the early 14th centurm 1s shared by the Ray. 
dialects This idiom consists of the formula, the present tens> verbal form + th> 
present tense of the verb ‘to be’, ¢ g, karaichar ‘is doing... The WH and its dialects 
have the pres part +the present tense of ‘to be’ as karta ha: Among the Ray. 
dialects, Guj has more affimty with the Malvi, Marwari and, strangels enough, with 
Jaipun, though the last 1s separated from Gujarati by another dialect Mewan. For 
example, Malvi and Jaipun distinguish, like Guy, the onginal v and b, while Mewan 
and Marwan change them to b—an influence from the centre Jaipun and Mewar 
preserve the true future as does Gujarati. Jaipur has char for the verb ‘to be’ as 
in'Guj, Malvi and Marwari have hum ‘T’ as in Guy while the central dialects have 
mar, etc But it appears that Jaipuri separated from the Guy -Marvy-Malvi block 
early in the 15th century Thus the idiom of continuous past tens2, eg Guy cilts 
hato, ‘was waking’ constructed on the formula present participle of the main verb +the 
pres part of ‘to be’ which is found to have been evolved earls in the 15th century, 
2é, later than the continuous present, 1s shared by Malvi and Manvan along with 
Gujarati but not by Jaipuri which, along with WH, has a different method Thus 
we see that Gu , Mal and Marw. were a uniform block till about the 15th century. 


35 Marwari and Malut secede from Guy : 


The final separation of Guy from these two Raj languages came when the latter 
two lost their neuter gender and Gu preserved it. Asa consequence the two Raj. 
dialects had to transfer many neuter nouns to mas and some to fem Some distinct 
post-positions were then adopted by each Fmally the connection between Guy on 
the one hand and the two Ray dialects on the other became Jess frequent as time 
went The Raj languages turned again to the centre and resumed relations with it, 
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on account of political relations They therefore developed the remainmg new 
paradiems hke the penphrastic future ‘calugi,’ ete, under the fluence of WH. 


36 Relations of Bhili Daaheels uth Guy. 


The existence of Bhih dialects on the borderland between Guy on the one hand 
and Mansari, Malviand Mewar on the other hand and their vers close connection 
with all the above Inneuages prove the compactness and solidarity of the Western 
bleck of speeches which may be called the Guj-Bhih-Rajasthani Block But Bhih 
more rated to Guy than to Mer, Mew or Mal, because the Blils remained 
in closer touch wath the people of Guy. as Iustory tells us than, with those of 
Rajasthan in 4th, D5th and 16th centuries, Asa matter of fact, the Bhih languages 
are nothing morc than the drilects of Gujarat. 


Here perhaps rt wall be better af we putin a nutshell the whole process of differ- 
enuahon and charactenzation of Guy The JE (2500 BC) had a branch called the 
Anan which tran, throurh Yaa Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia split up (1500 
BC) onto Iramen and Indo. Arvan sub-branches = The Indo-Aryan m the form of 
the OI became a big and pow rful independent source of further linguistic develop- 
ment m India The carher stare of the OF, Reveda, (1200 BC) is called the Pn- 
mative OT and the later onc, of the Brahmanas, etc , 18 called the later OI This OI 
branched afsclf into the Eastern and the Western (700 BC) dialects The Western 
form again spht up into 3 sub-branches (between 200 BC and 200 AD) as (a) the 
Hilly or the Parach Branch, (0) the Central or the Saurasena branch and (c) the 
Southem or the Vidarbha or the Maharastra branch It was during this trme that 
the Ardhamacadhy form in Oudh, Kai, ete, was beine difterentiated from the 
astern as well as from the Western groups — .\ further shee of area covering the 
Mod Sind, Punjabi, and Lahonda was cut oft (between S00-1000 AD) from the 
central bloch which now consisted only of the Madhyadesha, Rajasthan, Gujarat 
(including Saurastra) and the country north of Vindhya ranges Thus block further 
spht up into the Guy-Ray area on the one hand and the Saurasena area on the other 
at about 900-1100 AD The Guj-Ray block was the last to secede from the centre 
From the Guj-Ray block, Jaipuri was separated m the 14th century and the remaining 
Gu)-Mar-Mal group finally spht up into Guy on the one hand and Mar and Mal 
on the other in the 15th century After this spht the Rajastham: dialects resumed 
their relations with the centre on pohtical grounds, while Gu) continued to develop 
independently The Bhils maintained more relations with Gujerat and for a longer 
peniod than with Rajasthan, their language 1s, therefore, so similar to Guy that 
linguistically 1t can be classed as a dialect of Guy In the Raj -Guy block, the Guy. 
area was probably the centre of linguistic tradition corresponding to the Madhyadeéga 
in the central block, as it has preserved the hnguistic traditions more faithfully than 
any other language of Rajasthan 


37 Old Gijarats The name OWR is unwarranted . 


We shall now resume the thread of our narrative of the development of Guyarati 
which had reached as far as the last stage of the MI called the Apabhramsa 
Immediately from the Apabhraméga, Old Gujarati was born in the 11th century We 
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have prose MS evidence reaching as far as the 12th century in which OG appears 
as a fairly developed and well-established idiom _It 1s true that many post-positions, 
compound tenses and composite verbs which are the characteristic features of MG 


are not found here, but a beginning 1s already made. The post-positions OG mahi 


>Mod G -ma, OG tanau>ModG nau, no, OG situm>ModG $i are already there 
The ablative post-position has not yet developed, nor the dative Of the compound 


tenses continuous past, type OG karatau hitau> MG karto, hato, has just come into 
existence and others are to comein the wake Thus this language has unmistakable 
marks of the Gujarati language It 1s not desirable to call it either an Apabhraméa 
or Old Western Rajastham The term Apabhraméa applied to this language will 
require a connotation quite different from its ordmary one How 1s it possible, for 
example, to call as Apabhraméa the languages treated by Hem in his Gram and 
the OG language of the 12th century which are widely apart from one another? The 
name OWR 1s unauthonsed Neither the word Rajasthina nor the name Rajas- 
than appears to have existed in literature of more than two centuries old, nor have 
we any evidence that the language spoken over modern Rajasthan was ever called 
Rajasthani in the past On the contrary we have references reaching as far as the 
1ith century m which the language of the whole Rajasthan-citm-Guyarat tract was 
called the ‘‘ language of Gujarat’ Moreover, MG has remained more faithful to 
this form of language than the vamous Rajasthani dialects, by preserving the neuter 
gender, and by retaming such other characteristics as would warrant unbroken conti- 
nuity of Imguistic tradition, while the Rajasthani dialects have lost some important 
old features under the newly established mfluence of the central WH It is therefore 
desirable to call this language as Old Gujarati rather than by any othername This 
should not be considered to be conflicting im any way with what 1s said above that 
Marwari and Malvi severed their connections with Gujarati as late as the 15th century. 
The traditions of Gujarati are more powerful and continuous than those of any Ray 
language Moreover a language does not cease to be called by its old name when a 
part or parts of its area fall off 1ts linguistic unity Sauraseni has had several such 
amputations and still rt has retamed its original name and its central position 


38 A sketch of the OG Grammar . 


Followme 1s a brief description of the OG of 1200 AD to1600AD Innouns 
there were two maim types (a) the old type m which the intervocalic stop at the 
ending part of the word did not disappear, 7 ¢ , the type where OI hastas > MI hattho 
>OG hathu , and (6) the new type where this consonant disappeared bringing the 
two vowels together, +e, type OI ghotakas > MI ghodao > OG ghodau. In the 
old type there were only three sub-types namely, (1) the first consisting of OI and 
MI nouns in -a, and -u thus OI hastas, etc , and OI caficus gave OG hathu and OG 
camcu, (u) the second consisting of nouns im {min OL hastn>MI hatthi>OG 


hatha (-u, extended) , OL aksi> MI akkn>OG kh (1) The-a of the old fem nouns 
was contracted into -a eg I mala>MI-mata>OG mila The second or the new 
type was very large, 10 fact many nouns from the old type were extended to this 
type by the addition of -um, um n- to facilitate the expression of gender In this 
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class nouns ended an -au, au, iu, iu, cu, oun mas and in -aum, ium, etc inn., the 
fem, ended in -i- The nounsin -au and -aum of this class developed into the so- 
caled strong class in Mod G = There were no difterent forms to express sing and pl. 
in the old class except im lec-mst case, but the new class made this distinction in the 
Direct alco There were 3 cases, the Direct the Oblique and the Instrumental- 
Jocative. The old class disaneusshed only the last from the first two, while the new 
type distinguished all the three Orcasonally, the Inst sz was distinguished from 
the Joc ang by vnarahzation Thus the farms were as follows — 


Old type Now type New type 
nithum mihan ghodau m ghanaum n 
Direct hithu hithu thodau — chodi ghanaum ghanam 
Ob. hithu hathu ghodi ghodi ghani ghana 
Inst Iec J hathi(-im) hithe “ghodan(-1m) ghode — ghanai(im) ghane 
i 
Dir ob) mila mala 
Inst loc malaam — maliam 


In the verb, there were the ald present and future tenses in the Indicative mood 
both made from the present stem — Thev distinguished 3 persons and 2 numbers 


Prescnt Future 
Ist pers haumkaraum = amhe haraum — haum hansu amhe hansum 
2nd pers taum haraim tumhe harau taum kurisi tumhe karsau 
3rd pers te Jara te karaim te hansn te karsi-1m 
In the Imperative, only the second and third personal forms were available 
2nd pers khan harau 
3rd pers = harau harau. 


Among the denvative verbs only passive and causal forms are found The 
passwe has four types, (1) The old type without -ya  (u) The old type ending in 
ija and (1) a third old type in -i2 examples riicai, hiyar and jinie The new type 
M-d-1S rare samarii, bhari1 This type becomes a regular feature mn MG The 
causal has 3 types (1) The Direct type bala, (11) the -iivai type’ karavai, (1m) the 
new -adai type desiidar This new type, heralded 1n Hem , becomes very frequent 
in Mod Guy The passive old types ija and fa are derived from pkt 1ja and 1yya both 
of which developed from OI -iya The causal -iva: <MI -avai, apeti <OI -aipayati 
The participles are (1) the present unenlarged padata (u) the present enlarged - 
janatau (i) the pres passive formed from OG passive stem damitau All these are 
derived from the OI participles in -at which in MI ended in -anto which m old G 
gave atu or ata, extended to -atau The old passive pres part im -dnau extended 
from -ina <MI mano <OI -minas 1s also found mn many cases mikani The 
past participles passive are (1) the general type m -1u (< OI -1ta, MI -10) padi, 
(2) m -dhau (from MI -1ddha extended, from OI radical ending dht -ta-) (3) im -au 
{extended from -kka OI or MI -ttaetc) ciikau,matau, etc The potentsal participle 
ended in -vaum <OJI -tavya or -itavya==MI ~1avva or -evva, extended janivaum. 
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Arvan speech Thus, the los, of ane or two genders in many Indo-Aryan languages, 
the agalutinative way of showig render and number by compounding a separate 
word as seen in Lestern Mod 1, the whole structure of post-positional phrases in all 
Mod T Tinguaces, the development of a class of indeclinable adjectives, the creation 
of penphrastie passive ma marority of Mod Ind Janguaces, the participle construc- 
tivraf smtaices sastead of the verbal constructions, the development of the whole 
class of ceschral consainits and Joss of many OL features, such and many other 
fertuces whech cm qast now the very Ife of Mod I have come to exist under the 
Drasiaian subst. ten aaucnce 


$0 Lota is. Grea 


Beades, tvcrs Morte number of Ioen-words from the Dravidian languages are 
imported into we Vrvoao speech, meh) from the carhest times The rgveda and 
ather sintute, the Pivhmanis and Cie Sitri iterature abound m= such words 
But by the tua wher dhe OF Gevdoped into the MI they had become so numerous 
that specrl eietica ras of the Deshve, ae, local words were to be composed 
and thar uscan hteraes canpositions was permitted Hemacandras Deshinama 
mili tad such ether boots Wustrate this pant remairkabls 


Besides, there wos tretdy imc astence an ictivaty on a darge scale in the MI 
stave of borrawime Wards from «ister ME buneueecs = Thus the word riccha-‘a bear’ 
in Sans asakw from om cistern dialect which changcs -hs- to -chh-, as that change 
is foreign to Stur which chances -he to -Alte as an OF rakeati which gives Saur rak- 
Wha, ete Ao laree namber of ws) hive been detected in every MI dialect 
by the above proce-s 


Coming to OG, we find that it possessed two additional classes of Iws_ besides 
those inheritcd by it from the MI stage (1) Phe classical Sanskrit words, (1) and 
words from sister Mod T Janguages ‘The classical Skt Iws are divested of their 
Skt termmations and OG terminations are added with shght modification at the 
end, if necessary thus parameswaru hatha: char In religious books and books 
of literature written by mcn of learning, the proportion of these cultural lws mounts 
very Ingh indced , but luckily, im the speeches of ordinary persons meant for prac- 
tical utility they arc in woeful nunonty Comung to the other class of words bor- 
rowed from sister languages, their first trace is found in the 15th and 16th centunes 
The contact of the Mahomedan had given a large number of words of Persian and 
Arabic origin in the language of Madhyadesha When these Mahomedans came to 
Rajasthan and Gujarat and waged wars which sometimes lasted for more than 12 
years the language of their armies, which was a form of Old Urdu, gave the OG 
language a few foreign words for the first tme These words belong to the military 
political and hunting termmology e¢g pitasiha, phuramina, bij It should be 
noted that Guyerati has not borrowed these words from the origimal Persian or 
Arabic sources, but directly from the OH and O Urdu dialects m mutilated forms 
which were further changed at the time of their borrowing to suit the speaking habits 
of the Gweratis It 1s, therefore, futile to show ultra-purism by trymg to speak. 
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gicn below as it 1s of nmmense Importance for the classification of linguistic 
sounds, 
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the fons ues 


Generation of Sous’ When the lower arpans of speech came in actual contact 
with the upper ones, ar when both come so close together that they create a sort of 
obsirnction to the free passage of aur, we ,et the consonant sounds — The obstruction 
mi bein the farm af a complete bloc} ade of air resulting in tot il silence which gives 
nse ta dod conronanis, or Waa be a partial blochede paving rise to friction or a 
Witring sound, in Wluch cue the consonants produced arc culed freeative , or again 
the obstruction may bo ainere (ap or taps of the tongue against the roof mving rise 
tofappci or fapped consonants, or the blade of the tonzue mev be kept firmly fixed 
with the roof and the ar may be allowed to piss through one or bath sides of the 
tongue giving nse to lateral sounds Dunne all these processes, the vocal chords 
mav vibrate or may not vibrate and the consonants may consequently, be vorced or 
soreed = =The generation of niuzel consonants takes place when over and above the 
different adjustments mentioned above the velum or the soft palate is lowered and 
the aur is allowed to escape through the nose also | When there is no obstruction to 
the air whatsocver even if the tongue 16 adjusted for the various positions, we get 
the vacel sownds, pure as well as nazel 


42. The Classification of Vou cls 

Vowels are classified accordine to the position of the tongue When the front 
of the tongue 1s raised as Jughas posable conustent with the position of the generation 
of vowel sounds and the back of the tongue 1s not raised, we get the front high or the 
front closed vowcl By lowering the front httle by httle we get a series of front 
vowels which are half-closed, half-open and open respectively Similarly, when the 
back of the tongue 1s raised to the highest position consistent with the generation of 
vowel sounds, we get the Inghest-back-vowel called the closed-back-vowel , and 
then by lowering the back of the tongue little by httle, we get a simular series of half- 
closed, half-open and open back vowels The quality of the vowel 1s clearer, the 
more 1t 1s closed in front or back It becomes blurred or indistinct when instead 
of the back and the front parts of the tongue, the middle of the tongue plays a part 
in its generation without bemg raised or lowered to any remarkable degree, or shortly, 
when the tongue 1s nearer its normal position The vowels generated in this way are 
called central, some of which are nuteral The following fig gives in a tabular form 
the characteristic highest position of the tongue dicated by a dot at the time of the 
generation of each particular vowel-sound These are the ideal positions or the 
positions for what are called the cardinal vowels The positions for the Gujarati 
vowels are indicated by small squares in the same figure for the convemence of 
comparison * 


* Vide Appendix 1. 
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These are the pure vowels, There are also the uazal varieties of Nos. 1, 5, 6, 
7,10, 12, When a close vowel 1s nazalized it opens up slightly, and the front vowel 
tends to go back under the same circumstances = There are only two true diphthongs 
gi and ou as they are syllabic = The group fii and ii are often contracted into thes: 
diphthongs. There are several vocalic groups of two or more vowels but they form 
more than one syllable: ¢ 2, ui, co, cu, et, 01, o1e, etc. 


43. Consonants : 


Stops have 3 movements: the on-glide, implosion or the movement of adjust- 
ment of the organs; the stop or the position of utter blockade of the air-current ; 
the off-glide, explosion or the movement of release. The last moverncat plays larger 
part with regard to the audibility of the stop. If the air force 1s extra-strong we get 
aspirated stops, if it 1s ordinary we get stGps Tf vocal chords vibrate during this 
time we get the voiced sounds, otherwise we get the unvoiced ones When the stop 
is made by two lips we get labials , when it is made by the tip of the tongue against 
the upper teeth, we get dentals; when the front of the tongue stops the air passage at 
the back or the front of the hard palate we get palatals of vanous kinds; and when 
the back of the tongue creates a stop with the velum, we get the velers or the so-called 
gutteral sounds In the above cases, the various parts of the tongue come into eon- 
tact their respective upper organs (see chart above) ; but in creating the retroflax 
sounds, the so-called cerebrals or hnguals, a part of the tongue (usually, the tip or 
the blade) touches not its normally upper organ but the one which 1s farther inside 
the mouth removed from if by one or two steps Thus the tip does not touch the 
teeth, but the teeth-ridge or hard-palate ; the blade of the tongue does not touch the 
teeth-ridge, but the hard palate, and so on Guyarati has that class of retroflax 
sounds in which the tip of the tongues stops the breath at the front-hard-palate. 
A table of Guy consonants 1s given below — ‘ 
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44 Morphology 

Gujarati words can be grouped into the four traditional classes They are (1) the 
Nouns, including substantives, pronouns, numerals and adjcctives; (u) the Verbs 
including the temporal and modal forms, and participles; (in) The Adverbs and post- 
positions and (iv) the Indeclinable particles Nouns, some participles, adverbs and 
post-positions have dechnations, verbs have conjugations whule the particles have 
only one immutable form 


45 Nouns 

Gujarati nouns end in (a) one or more vowels, pure or nazal and in (b) one or 
more consonants Thus, bi, bhibhi, bipi, vhe, gho end in a single vowel, while 
bi, ghau, ku, phoi, saraio, etc end in two or more vowcls , and ghar, lol, patr, 
kast cnd in one or two consonants Morphologically, they can be grouped as (1) the 
strong nouns and (n) the weak nouns = The strong nouns distinguish number, gender 
and case by special forms, while the weak ones distinguish only the Inst loc case 
from the Direct-oblique The nouns ending in -s, all masculine, and those in -u, 
all neuter, are strong , the remaining are weak 
46. Naber - ; 

There are two numbers in Gujarati, the singular and the plural Weak nouns 
do not distinguish them ordinanly, while the strong nouns do Thus hith sg and 
pl , basg and pl ; bhiisg and pl , but ghorosg, ghora pl, chokrim sg, chokra pl 
But to make the plural explicit in a sort of formal way the vowel -o 1s added on to 
the weak nouns and also, for the sake of uniformity, to the strong nouns at the end. 
In ordinary conversation, however, 1t is not often used, the idea of plurality being 
left to be gathered from the context Thus hath sg hith-o pl , bhai sg, bhii-o; 
ghoro sg, ghora-o pl , chokru sg, chokri-o pl. 

47. The Case 

There are 3 cases in Gujarati: (1) The Direct for the Nominative and Accusative 
(2) the Instrumental Locative, a common form for the two cases and (3) the Oblique 
for the other cases and for appending the post-positions There are no separate 
treminational forms for sg and pl except in the Direct case of strongnouns The 
strong nouns distinguish the three cases, but the weak ones have a common form for 
Direct and Oblique, which differs from the Inst Locative form The old Inst Loc 
forms of the weak nouns have been levelled down by usage and have fallen together 
with the Direct-Oblique form, leaving thus a simgle form to express all cases and 
numbers But later on the termmmation -e was superadded to the old Inst Loc 
forms to distinguish them from the Direct-Obhque forms Gender does not affect 
the case forms of weak nouns Declimations of noun differ from those of adjectives. 
They are, therefore, treated separately 

Weak Substantzves * 


Vowel-ending Diphthong-ending Consonant-ending 
Sg Pl Sg Pl Sg Pl 
Dir-Obl ..  -hathi hathi or bhai bhaior hath hath or 
hathi-o bhiai-o - __hath-o 
Ins. Loc .. hathi-e  hathieor bhai-e bhiieor hath-e hathe or 


bhai-o-e hatho-e 





hathi-o-e 
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Stour Substautices ¢ 


Ending in -2 m. Ending in -n 
oT Pi Phi Pl 

. 2 2 
Dir .. hero choriarphori-g — chokru chokra or chokta-o 
Obl es “EHO rhori or chori-o — chokri or chokri or chokri 

cholri and chokri-o 
wn" 

Inst Loc...) rhore a, shore, chori+ cho} re, or chokre, chokra-c 


n 
rhors « or ghori-ow chol:ri-e or or chokri-o-c 


° 
chohrié ¢ 


It will be coon from the Inst Lee forms above that there is a tendency to create 
loncer forms by edding an inarame -® inom and an te the oblique forms on the 
andlocyv of woth peans | The -e im strong nenns is or,amie Tt as easy to see that in 
nN nounsan attempt is made in the newly -constricted forms to distinguish the neuter 
gender from the mesculine in the obhque and Inet -Loe cus by nazalizing the vowel 
“40 Thnsasanonnevetion In future, we shall n fer to the new pl forms arrived at 
by adding -o and the now Inst -Loec forms armved at by edding the inorganic -e, as 
the periphrastic pl and the poriphrastic Inst -Loc forms 


Adjectscs 


Adjectives are not subjected to the innovations described above, 1¢, they have 
no periphrastic forms, they stick to the inherited ones Thus, the weak adjectives 
have only one form for all genders, numbers and cases, ¢g . 


Vowel-ending Diphthong-ending — Consonant-ending 


Dir -Ob] Sg -Pl hhali hamiaiu lal. 
Inst -Loc 


The strong adjs have the same old forms as the strong substantives, 1¢, they have 
no penphrastic forms thus 


Strong m_ saro ‘good’ Strong n sirt ‘good’ 

3g PI Se Pl 
Dir Siro Sir Sard Sara 
Obl Sari Siri Sari or Sari ‘Sari or Siira 
Ins Loc Sire Sire Sire Sire 


The dechnable adverbs follow these forms. 


48 Pronouns - 


There are (1) the Personal pronouns, (2) the Demonstrative pronouns, (3) the 
Relative pronouns, (4) the Interrogative pronouns,*(5) the Indefinite pronouns, 


(6) the Reflexive pronouns and (7) the pronouns of mutuality There are also pro- 
nominal adjectives and adverbs ; 
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The personal pronouns, ‘I’ and ‘you’: Forms of these pronouns are based on 
mutual analogy and have influenced each other during their development. 


T hu ‘you’ ti 

Sg. Pl. (exclusive) Pl. (:nclusive) Sg. FI. 
Nom. hu ame apne tu tome 
Acc. mang amné amoné apon-ne tong tom-ng 
Inst. m-€ am-& apn-& t-E tem-€- or 

tem-o-€ 

Gen, mé-ro amé-ro, Th Apn-o, -i, ti-ro, ri, temiéa-ro, -ri, 

rn, Tu Tu a ra ru 
Obl. ma-ra ama-Ti ap-na tara tema-ra 


Oo 

The exclusive forms are used to exclude the person talked to and the inclusive 
forms are used to include him. In the Ist per. sg., there are two different roots, m- 
which also appears as ma, and h-inhu. In the pl. the root 1s am-, which also appears 
as ama oramo-. In the 2nd person the root 1s t- which appears also as ta, ta, in sg. 
and in the pl. it 1s extended to tom or tama-,temo-. The remaiuing elements are the 
terminations and post-positions There is a 2nd pers pl. pron. ap- which shows 
respect It is weak, + ¢., does not change in the dechinations 


The Relative and the Demonstrative pronouns are taken together. They are. 


Near Demons- Farther Dem. Relative ante- Rel. Consequent. 
trative cedent. 
Sg. Pl Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl Sg. Pl. 
Nom 4 a e e je je te te 
Inst. an@ amné en@ emné jené jem-né teng tem-né 
Obl. a ,4m e €,em, je ye, jem te te, tem 
am-na em-na or jem-na or tem-na 


The roots are a, e, je, te The inst sg forms are historical, the forms am, em, 
jem, etc , and their extended varieties im-na, etc., are made on the pattern of the 
personal pronouns, 


The Interrogative and the Indefinite pronouns are taken together The Int. 
kon does not change gender ; but the Int $m does, The Indefimte pronouns have no 
gender ; only ké1 shows manmnate thing. 


/ The Interrogative kon The Interrogative 62 The Indefimte koi, kai, 


Se. Pl. Se. Pl Se & Pl 
m.f n. min carer 
Direct kon kon Sasi disk koi, ka} 
a « 
Inst, kon-corke-n€; kone, ke-"S Si-ne or Se-ne ko1-e nul 


Obl. okorke | ko or ke $& or $6 kor kot 
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The Direct forms are histerical In the obl, and in the Inst, the forms ken-, 
ke-, fen-, <e- are alder than those with -o- 


The reflexive pron pote always ce und the pronoun of mutuality ck -bijom, 
ch -bit i, eh -byatin are really: speaking, nouns Pote as defective, it has no 
nom <2, althourh in OG, it existed as potaum The Inst pote is used for the nom. 
as well as the Inst. | The obhque fomnas pot. The pronoun of mutuality, ek-biyo 
3 dechned Hhe the (rene cub-tantnve 


The pronominal adjectives are renevally the mfno genitive forms of the pro- 
nouns: MET, min, Gamer, also cane anherted adjectives, jew, Lewd, teva, 
Gvu showing camila: ye vata, evant, be-vart chowme size, je-talu, tetald, 
he-taly, cfalu sheaime quantiv They are dechned hhe strong adjectives The 


‘ . . os - Si ees 
prominal adverbs have been also anhented  peys, G45, hevi showing place, j-vare, 
tvire, hvire. a tevire, chovane Gane. pain, Gan, } cm, cm showing manner. 
These are inde chnable 


490 The Numerals 


The Numerusin Gay arewe dd cubstantives and are dechned lke them ek ‘one’ 
iS sg, others are p) Forms Dar Obl sor pl ch, pies Inst Loc sg or pl cke, 
an “ 9 a) 
pie-e There are ordinal adje tyes made fram the numerals pahelu, bi-ju, tri-ju, 


co-thu, picant, cheetthi, “if-int and so on by adding, mom, -mif and -mi n to the 
other cardinal numbers = The Dar no «+, of the ordinal adjectis es 15 used adverbially 
as biti, ‘sccondly © Advarbs of {requeney are formed by adding -var to the fem obl - 
of the cardinal and ordina) ady eg, bape ir, ‘nd time triji-var, ‘3rd time , but be 
Var “twice | tran-var ‘thriec,’ ete The word Rami 1s added to show the repetition . 


v n ” 
Pic-ganu ‘five times’ The nouns for groups of numbers are historical belu, tre-lu, 
cok, cola, panohi, pafiyo, das-}ur, ham, satho, sak-ro, derived from various sources, 
Thcy are declared Ithe the substantivcs 


50 The Verbs « 


The MG verb shows two tenses, the Present and the Future 1n the Indicative 


and'Imperative moods Besides, it has a large vanety of participles The denvative 


verbs are the passive, the causal and the nomunal verbs with tenses, moods and parti- 


ciples, as the pnmutive ones These verbs distmguish 3 persons guaran ut 
the Indicative and only the 2nd and the Srd persons with two s ee = eee 
Tative mood For the purpose of Conjugation, 2 verb iS €1 — ae 
Strong verbs for historical reasons show some changes 17 the stem er 


ence m termmations Weak verbs show no pecuhanty. | ae ee ee 
verbs ending in a vowel are stronz, Whule thase ending in ecleah tes ne 
‘shall treat the weak verbs first as ternmm avons, vtc., arc 7 


+ 
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future is differentiated from the present by the characteristic 4, the termination: 
being the same except mm the Ist pers. 


Weak verbs \ear ‘to do,’ 


Present. Future. 
Se. Pi SR PI 
Ist prs. (hu) kord (ome) har-ie kor-i 6 bores, kor-isd 
2nd prs (tu) kor-¢ (tam€) hor-o kore hor-S-5 
3rd prs. (te) kor-e (te-o) kor-e kor-4e-0 hor-s-¢ 
Strong verbs * present. 
ji ‘to go’ pi ‘todnnk’ de ‘to give’ jo fto sre’ 
Ist ja-U Jinc piel pi-e dat dan-i  jo- jor 
and jii-y jii-d pi-e pi-o de dy-> yul-e yu-o 
3rd ji-y ey pi-e pre ‘ de de yu-e ju-e 
Strong verbs (Future) 
Ist ya-if ss jaeSn so pi-$ pi-g-ti das§  da-sti yous —joetutt 
2nd jase  ja-S-o  pi-Se oo pi-sean— de-S$-e | de-S-2joesety dea 
3rd jase jae pie  pi-Se  de-Se de-de joc  jo-a-e 


Strong verbs following the above patterns according to their eading vowels In 
passive, all verbs strong and weak ending in ii, but they do not shorten their Gin the 
Future Thus khava-S-e “will be eaten,” mor-i-Se 


51. Participles . 


Active Participles are formed by adding different suffixes to the present active stem 
and passive participles are formed by adding suffices to the passive stem. Wren 
they are extended, they distmguish gender and number, but the unextended ones 
do not The absolute participle and the Infinitives are formed by adding suffixes to 
the present stem of the verb Following participles are available in Gujarati: 


1. The present partrerple active is obtained by adding -at which appears (i) 12 
the extended forms as in -tom, tif, tin and (n) in the unextended forms as -at, 1ts 
-a- merges with the preceding vowel in case of strong verbs Thus, extended jin-to, 
-ti, -td, de -to, -t1, -tt?, unevtended jain -at, de-t, pi-t 


2. The past participle appears m several forms all of which are of the extended 
variety The OI past part suffix -ta was directly apphed to some consonantal roots 
and as a result of assimilation of the two consonants, different consonantal groups 
developed, which were reduced to double consonants in the MI, these double cons 
were reduced to smgle ones in the Mod I and the whole form was extended. This 
is an ¢rvegular class Thus khi-dhit, di-dhit, pi-dhi, sii-td, bhind, etc (1) When 
the -ta was apphed with a connecting -1-, the conjunct was avoided and the form 
developedinto -iom inthe MI It became-m in Apbh, 1u in OG and -yo m ~i, f- and 
-yininMG Esamples jan -ydn, lakh-yom, pi-yin, ga-yiin, dekhgf This 1s the 
regular iype (u) There 1s another type of the pp, of wide application, which de- 
veloped only in 16th century, and which 1s characterised by -el (unextended) and 
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-ct2 m,-chf clin, (evtended) Examples + unestended kor-el bol-el, lokh-cl, jo-el , 
extended kar-ett) bol-cla, bhh-cli ete In some cases tins suffix was added on 
the top of the old Past Participles ¢g. pidh-cl or pidh-clii , di-dh-el or di-dh-clii, 
ete hhi-dh-el or Phi dheelt ete 


(3) The Potential participlc ends in -vom, vif, -vtin and is obtained directly 
ad ’ e rae 
{rom the present stem Lhiewd, herevi, jo-vu, levi, piv, etc 


(4) The Indechnable participle ends in -i Strong verbs take some modhfica- 
tions before this suffix vi de, Ip, da-t; v-pi, Ip, pis v jo, jor. v. har, Ip kar-i, v 
lakh-Ip Jah, etc) The Infinitive has fallen together with the Indechnable par- 
fiaple Both have identical forms 


5 Pasesse Paruerples AN the above-mentioned participles can be formed 
from the passive and cansal stems of fhe verb Thuis passive participles + Kar-act , 
kari--pass, hareiette propo. hares pp, kor-i-sa, potp Causal participles 
kar-pnim , har-dv-the causal stem: kor-Av-at prp, Jor-iiv-to, prpext, kar-ivevi 
pp, laraved potp,ete An OT passive partiaple has been mherited by MG It 
endsin-inom, -inif,-anun In OLat was the present participle, in MG it has got 
the scnse of the pp, asin boliino, ‘was spoken’, etc ° 


The OG formed its passive stem by adding -f- as OG jinar ‘he knows’, jain-t-1 ‘rt 
isknown Regular passive parhiaples formed from this stem are common in OG. 
But tlus passive has fallen mto disuse and so also the participles But some partt- 
ciples have survived as adjectives in MG. jiin-i-to pres part pass now adj, ‘well- 
known, dehh-i-to, apparent,’ etc 


52. Derivative Verbs >I The Passtve: 


The passive stem 1s obtained by adding -ii- to the active stem of weak verbs and 
-vi- to those of the strong verbs | The radical a and ii are shortened too. Examples 
Weak verbs without a radical a or Gi * jit- act, yiti- pass dekhact dekh-i, with ‘a’ 
par -act, por-a-, with -ii-, mir act, mor-i--. Strong verbs * de act , devii- pass pi 
act , pi-vii- pass, ete The passive is conjugated hke the strong verb ending in -a, 


except in future (see para 50 above) Formation of passive participles are described. 
above ( 51 (5) ) 


53 II The Causal 


1 The causal stem is obtained from the primitive pres stem by adding the suffix 
-av- OF -iiv-, OF -ar- or -dr-; or by various combinations of av and ar, fir, such as -vir-, 
-oriv-, -ariiv-, -variv-, variiv- added to the primitive roots The rules of distribu- 
tion of these suffixes in the verbs are too complicated to be mentioned here The 
radical a or & becomes 9 and a long i or fi becomes short before any one of these 
suffixes The suffixes beginning with -v- are generally taken by the strong verbs 
The last four suffixes are for the double causative forms The suffix -av- is the com- 
monest kar-, ker-iv-, bhan-, bhon-av- (old), bhen-av- (new), dhiav-,dhov-ar-, 
Si-, SU-vir-, khi-, kha-variv- or kha-,voriiv- or kho-var- or kha-var-, de, de-var~ 
or de-va-riv-, etc 


x 
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2. The Old Indian causal has remained in MG in many verbs, but it 1s, now, 
more useful for converting an intransitive verb into the transitive, with the causative 
sense altogether superceded in many cases and a new verbal sense developed in a 
few. The transitive formation 1s also accompanied by a high-grade radical vowel in 
the stem Thus, the radical ‘a’ becomes a, regularly and ‘e’ sporadically Often a 
‘causative suffix 1s found added on the top of the transitive stem — 


Examples ° 

Intransitive Trans1 
par Par- These verbs are conjugated like the weak 
dab- dab- verbs; their participles are described 
mar mar above (see page 50) 
uchar- ucher- é 

~, phar pher-av- 
khas khas-ed- 
pi- pa- 
mal- mel-av- 
bhal- bhel -av- 
thar- ther-av- 


LIT. The Nominal Verbs - 


3 Some nouns are used as verbs, though the practice 1s not well-established 
“They are dechned hke weak verbs ajavalu ‘hght,’ ajvale v ‘to hght ’, dholu adj 
‘white’, dhole ‘to white-wash’, labu adj lambave, verb 


54 Post-Posttions : 


True post-positions are the case forms of old nouns which have lost their meaning 
entirely and acquired grammatical function They are not used independently, but 
only after a noun and express relations including those formerly denoted by different - 
cases They are strong and weak, the strong showmg different forms for gender 
‘number and case and are dechned lke adjectives They are. vali, var for the 
Tnstrument, ne, mite for the Dative, thifor the Ablative,nom,nif,nu n kene 


for the gemtive and ma bham, vise for Locative relations There 1s another class 
of post-positions which are also adverbs and are used as independent words Some 
of them are fiper, nice, mathe, hethe, marphat, lidhe, vaste, sathe, vind, vogar, 


lagi, sudhi, etc 


55. Adverbs: 


These are strong and weak, the strong ones show gender, number and case, and 
are declined lke adjectives Their various classifications are not attempted here 
“Examples. Weak jyare, tyare, kyare, pohor, hal, hove, kal, aj, aghe, chete, 


“jane, rekhe, thik, bhole, scmta, etc Strong ghonom, -If,-un 


{ & 
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tional present poten part + the present tense kariche, (10) Intentional future 
karvy hage The above varieties can be further multiplied 


The negatwe phrase nahi (the strong form) and na (the weak form) are the 


negative particles for mdicative sentences, and mii (the strong form) and ma 
ie weak form) for the Imperative The strong forms follow the predicate and 


the weak precede it,eg,e khavid nahi or e nakhavu , kar mi or ma kar, bu 


gayo nohi, hui nogayo, av mi, moaaio, etc The negative of che 1s nathi which 
should replace che im the negative sentences. as positive & ghar mard che, neg 
a ghar mari nethi It 1s wrong to say, a ghar maru che nathi as some Deccanis 
say, though a sentence like, 4 ghar mart che noh11s tolerable 


The OJ had a large number of verbg expressing various shades of action, 
but ther number became smaller and smaller in the MI and by the time we reach the- 
Mod I stage many of them showing fine shades and differences have fallen into dis- 
use Verbs of general and colourless actions such as kare, bole, jay have survived 
The loss 1s made up by creating new verb-phrases consisting of two words in which 
the last member 1s a verb of general 1mport and the first member is either a noun or an 
adjective connected with the verb or an infinitive-absolutive form of another verb . 
Thus raj kere ‘rules,’ mam pare, ‘names’ hath ave ‘1s found out’, mar khiy ‘is beaten’, 
mati gayo ‘died’ Some of these general verbs are ja, ciik, nakh, par, par, sak, le, de,. 
rhe av, tha It is interesting to note that these verbs of general import change their 
origmal meaning and are almost treated as auxiliary ones They also modify the 
meaning of the preceding member in various ways ker nakh, laue, jato rhe, show 
quickness , mari nakh- shows completion of the action, lakhya kar shows contmuity , 
calto tha shows the beginning, etc Such groups are, practically, the verbs and are 
conjugated hke the final verbs in each group We call them the verb-phrase or the 
‘composite verbs and they are to be distinguished from the compound tenses noted ~ 
above 


57 The Sentence 


The sentence 1s a word or a group of words which predicate something about the 
subject expressed or understood. The subject 1s a noun ze, a substantive, a pro- 
noun, an adjective ora numeral The predicate 1s a verb ora participle, or a noun or 
their combmation When the sentence 1s a verb or a phrase contaiming a verb, it 1s 
called a verbal sentence jhoro, khay che, bhaijay, hu avi When the predicate isa 
noun or a participle, the sentence 1s called a nominal sentence but 1t expresses the 
various tenses quite correctly. Thus hu gays (past tense), te ato (habitual past) , 
nokar avelo (past, with expectancy mcomplete), ghoro avvt (conditional), tamare 
jaut (mild mperative) etc When a substantive or an adjective comes as a pre- 
dicate 1t shows simple predication e kharii mard nim ran, temdri vat sici All 
the verb phrases described above, when used as predicate, go to constitute a sentence 
chokro, jato, hota Agent nouns single or with an auxihary verb or & participle are 
used as predicates to show future hu + mumbai jonér, bhai mar sathe avnar , 
magan bolnar heto, kon, jamnar che ? 
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SS Agreement betceen the Subject and the Predicate. 


The verbal forms of the predicate require the subject in the direct case and the 
verbal form agrecs with the subject in person and number hii jad cha , bapu ivée, 
bhai jy. fame bess When a participle 15 used as the predicate the gencral practice 
is to put the subject im the Direct case before active participles and in the Ins case 
before the passive ones The pres act and the pot-past. pass part have stuck to 
this oid pratice, the former alwavs requiring the Direct case and the latter the Inst 
Whether the verb is transitive or intransittv.e = Thus, the pres part ghoro dorto, 


bhai ivat, pot part + magné path vicy 9, bhare ivavi But there 1s considerable 
discrepancy when the past pass part 16 used Generally speaking the past part 

of the transitive verhs requires the actual doer or the agent in the Inst and the object 
in the Direct case, thus, mé rotls khidho, magne nigal yo ‘In the case of past 

participles of intransitive verbs, the plissive scnse having been worn out, the parti- 
ciple is for all practical purposes 1s treated as active and the actual doer of the action 
is put in the Direct case mstead of inthe Inst magan ramyo, giiy asi, chokro bolys 

The predicate in all the above cases aerees in gend , number and case with the subject 
in the Direct case = Buta few complications due to further development and psycho- 
logical contammation have however taken place in the transitive verbs It 1s an OL 
practice that when the speaher docs not want to bring out the transitive nature of a 
verb by using a noun in the accusative case, he simply uses the tr verb intransitively, 
2¢,omits the object This practice gathered a momentum in some transitive verbs 
to such an extent that they became practically intransitive verbs Many verbs of this 
class reverted to the practice of the Intr verbs, 1¢, they required the agent in the 
Direct case in the past-part construction, though strictly speaking they ought to 
require the agent in the Inst Thus the verb jam- ‘to dine has hu jamyo not mé 
Jemyu although the verb khi- ‘to eat’, has m-© khidhu 


With reference to the transitive verbs which require the agent in the Inst _ case, 
the practice of using the object mm the Direct case is again not uniform A large 
number of such verbs require the object in the Direct case and the participle predi- 
cate agrees with it in gender, number and case; thus mé rotlikhidhi, mg rotlo khadho, 
me natak joyd But when the verb has two objects or when a different shade of 
sense 1s to be expressed by the participle, the object 1s followed by the post pos ng 
If there are two objects, one appears in the Direct and the other beforené Even 
1m cases where there 1s only one object, the post n€ 1s used before it to show another 
sense, thus cor€ bai miri ‘the thief killed the woman’ but cor€ bai n@ man ‘the 
thief beat the woman’ or cor€ bai n€ miryd ‘the thief beat the woman’ or again cor€ 
bia né lakni, dando, lakru man, maryo, miryu So also one can say chokre citra 
}OYy as also chokreé citra ng joyu, with a shght change im sense 


Coming to the use of genuine MG passive verbs and MG passive participles, they 
require the noun expressing the agent'in a phrase before the post pos thi eg, chokra 
thi kam kerayu, pith vanciyo, copri jovai The object here, as in the case of some 
participles noted above appears in the Direct and the predicate which is a passive 
verb or a new pass part agrees with the object in person, gender, number ce case 
as the case may be a 


' 
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There is a third vanety of construction in which the old or new passive participle 
or the transitive or the intransitive verb in the passive voice 1s used without ex- 
pressing the object at all In such a case, the verbal form having no word in the 
sentence to agree with appears m the 3rd sg and the participle in the Dr. sz n, 
eg, magne khadhu, teniths bolayu, mirithi colatd, dosithi hove jovatti nathi. In 
Indian grammars these 3 constructions are called the “three prayogas They can be 
defined as follows (1) when a verb or a participle used as a verb agrees in person, 
number, gender and case with the noun expressing the actual doer of the action which 
1s put in the Direct case, we callit as the Kartar: Prayoga of the predicate (2) Whea 
the verb on the other hand agrees in person and number and the participle in number, 
gender and case with the object of the verb which is placed im the direct case or in 
rare instances in a post-positional phrase ending in né, while the noun cxpressing 
the doer is not placed in the Direct case, we have the Karman: Prayoga of the pre- 
dicate (3) When the object of the verb is no expressed at alland the agent is also 
not placed in the Direct, : ¢ , when there 1s no noun in the Direct case in the whole 
sentence, the predicate verb takes 3rd per sg and the participle takes the Dir sz 
n form. This use of the predicate 1s called the Bhave Prayoga Mlustrations are 
given above 


59 Compound and Complex Sentences : 


Compound and Complex sentences are constructed in Gujarati in the same way 
as they are done in other Indo-Aryan languages by using co-ordinating and sub- 
ordimating conjunctions and pronouns e¢g.,comp . chokro avyd oné gaya, complex: 
je chokro avyo te gaya, med. je chokro avyo te yomyo ong gays, etc They, 
therefore, do not call for any remarks 


THE DIALECTS OF GUJARAT 
GO General - 


Practically no research work has been done in connection with the Dialects of 
Gujarat. Siu George has remarked, perhaps on the superficial information made 
available to him by his formants, that Gujarati has practically no dialects In 
his lnguastic survey, he has given a few examples of the forms of speech spoken in 
North, Central and South Gujarat and a specimen from Kathiawar. He has also 
noted a few but salient peculiarities of these forms of speech As a matter of fact 
on deeper mnvestigation, we find that Gujarati 1s singularly fortunate in having a very 
large number of dialects These dialects are (2) Regional, thats, confined to different 
particular areas and spoken by almost all men of the area in a comparatively umform 
manner ; there are also (6) the Tribal dialects or the special dialects spoken by certam 
tribes and communities who came from outside and settled here, but who did not 
entirely give up their old language Gujarat, we know, has given shelter to an un- 
usually large number of such tmbes from outside Speaking from the Regional 
pomt of view, Gujarat splits up into two natural parts, the Peninsular Gujarat or 
Saurastra or Kathiawar and the Gujarat on the mam landofIndia The main land, 
bemg longer north-south than east-west splits up mto 3 natural divisions: North 
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Gujarat reaching as far as Ahmedabad district to the South and called Gujarat 
proper , Central Gujarat called Carotar reaching as far as a few miles south of Baroda 
and South Gujarat inchiding Surat and Broach Districts The Central portion, 
Carotar, mn the castern side called Panch-Mahals shows a difference in language and 
should be considered as an area speaking a dialect of Standard Carotar: Saurastra 
divides itself regionally imto Jhalawar, Gohelwar, Halar, Sorath and 


Ohhamanral. 


Gl. Afain Dralecis + 


The language of North Gujarat: shows unmistakable influence of Marwart. 
The fact 1s perhaps that an old form of the Janguage of this area was overlaid by 
another one having more resemblance with Marnvarr Relations of North Gujarat 
and its capital Pitan with Rajasthan in the Middle Ages were very close and lasted 
upto the time when OG was already a spoken language The Central arca, Carotar, 
1s casily distinguishable from the North and the South areas The Janguage of this 
area shows a large influence of aboriginal speech In old times the inhabitants of 
Carotar had perhaps very close relations with Bhils and other abonginal tnbes ; 
Carotan dialect 1s therefore lughly saturated with the clements of aboriginal speech 
The afincate pronunciation of palatals sounds, the use of Ist pers of the verb for 
the 2nd and the non-Aryan pronunciation of h, prove the lughly influenced nature 
of Charotan The story of the South is quite different The country south of Nar- 
budda was Konkan and a form of language akin to old Maharastri was spoken there. 
Gujarati has reclaimed it comparatively recently The language of this part, there- 
fore, shows close similarity with the Konkm: dialect of Marathi noteably in the 
cerebral pronunciation of dental sounds, etc., the characteristics of the dialect of 
Sopara, the capital of Konkan for a long time noted as early as the time of Agoka. 
The oldest form of Gujarati language 1s perhaps to be found in Kathiawar, Bemg a 
peninsula and approachable by land through only onc route, the language of Kathiawar 
has preserved many old forms the 2nd sg pres in Kathawar does not end in a 
termination—whuch 1s a late innovation but in the radical vowel or consonant, eg, 


tu kar, td khé, li jo where St. Guy has ti kore, ti khiy, tii jue, etc The distinction 
between Inst and Loc forms of nouns 1s still observed in Kathiawar by nazahzmg 
the inst form eg, hithé ‘with a hand’ and hathe ‘in the hand’ In Kathawar 
itself, perhaps the oldest form of language 1s found in Sorath, which supphes the earliest 
evidence of Aryan settlements and consequently the erliest existence of Aryan 
speech in the area The famous temple of Somnath, the burial place of Knsna, 
called dehotsarg near Veraval, the edicts of Agfoka, Rudradaman and others at Girnar, 
the Buddhistic caves in sana dungar, the Uparkot of Junagadh are too well-known 
to the student of Indian history Moreover, the influence of foreign invasions and 
foreign rule has been at 1ts minimum here on account of its great distance from V1- 
ramgam District, the gateway of Kathiawar The Mahommedan rule in Junagadha 
has not affected the language of the masses The next Imguistically umportant area 
in Kathiawar 1s Golelwar, the area of old Vallabhypur, of the famous Jam temples 
at Palitana and the > place of early settlement of Brahmins at Sihore 
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Okhamandal comes next in importance from the lingaistic pomt of view, This 
small desert-lhke patch of land has an old form of Janguage uminflueneed by education 
Being the place where the famous Dwarka temple 15 situated, t has preserved many 
old customs and forms of speech. Jt should be noted that modern rescarch doubts 
the location of original Dwarka in this area and 19 inchned to put it ncar Verawal in 
Sorath J Halar, the old language 1s overlaid by a form mnported from Karch called 
the Jarey dialect, when the Jireyiis of Jamnagar, Gondal Dhrol, Rajot, ¢te —ell 
i one group occupied Halar The acccnt, the intonation and the phrasing of this 
dialect 1s so obviously different from those of the rcst of Kithawar that this dialect 
can be most esily detected from among the group of the dialects of Kathnawar The 
Jhalwar: dialect represents a stage in which one form is overlaid with another having 
some similarities with the language of Thar and Parkhar The Jhalas carne to Kathia- 
war by that route, only two centuries ago Patni, Jhinghuwara, and a portion Chitval 
were under Dhrangadra, the centre of Jhala:culture in Kathavar Besides these 
five regional dialects, there are some dialect-islands or small arcas of old forms of 
speech scattered here and there not overlaid by subsequent forms of speech They 
are Babariawar and Sarvaiiwir or the lands of Babars and Sarviiis respectively. 
The language of Barbaras and Sarvains have assumed the local character here Their 
charactenstics are not studied by any one as yet 


62 Some Characteristics of the above dialects are noted below 


Kathiawadi in general The vocal group -a1 1s contracted to -a1. SMG bhii= 
Kath bhar, SMG khii=Kath kha: The consonantal sift a gutteral consonant 
+1 or y=the corresponding palatal vowel+1 or y SMG kahisKath hici, SMG 
‘khiskoh=Kath Chiskoh , SMG giyo=Kath jiyo, SMG ghea=Kath jhee, ete 


The auolloqmal Loc-Inst palatalizes the ending consonant thus SMG hith 
avyo ‘was found out ’=Kath hith, ad-vyo, SMG gim giyo ‘went abroad =Kath 
gam, j1yo 

The old palatal c and ch=s ordinanly but=$ 1f followed by 10ry except in Halan 


Thus SMG cor=Kath sor, SMG cira=Kath Sire , SMG chas’=kath sis, SMG chibi 
=kath Sibu, SMG che=kath se The auxiliary verb ‘to be’ appears always a s‘s’ 
instead of ‘ch’ SMG miareche—Kath maré sé etc 


S appears as h (unvoiced) SMG sasi=Kath hihi, SMG sit=Kath hat, 
SMG das—Kath dah Preservation of § SMG and Kath sak, SMG and Kath &u, 
etc The Middle Indian -h- 1s ehded This 1s a very prominent characteristic of 
Kathiawan SMG vahu=Kath vau, SMG rahe=Kath re , SMG keahe=Kath ke, 
some grammatical pecuharities are also noteworthy Kath has the dem pron If 


zostead of e, and forms like ino, iya, im instead of e-no ‘his’, tya ‘there’ and €m ‘in 
that way,’ etc The plural of nouns end in u, which 1s an old feature bai ‘a woman’, 
baii ‘women’, manas, manhu, In conjugation, unlike the standard Gujarati the 
2nd pers sing. differs from the 3rd pers sing thus 2nd sg tu myira- -s—SMG tu 
mare che but 3rd sg te mare-se Thelst pl pres of ‘to be’ 1s saryé stead of SMG 
‘chie eg ome Kathiiwansaié The Imperative 2nd pers sing 1S identical with the 
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pres 2nd sing and in both cases the ending radical consonant 1s palatalized, as, lakh, 
‘write’ or ‘thou write’ The old passive suffix in -ano 1s in fuller use in Kath. than 
on the mainland Kath bhrino=Guy bhrayo Thus 1s a very outstanding charac- 
teristic of Kathuawar, and the mhabitants of Gujarat proper detect immediately the 
Kathiawan language from this pass part Some strone verbs appear in strong form 
m Kath Kath ja-wi=SMG javil ‘to go,’ Kath thivdsGuy thavti ‘to be’ Coming, 
next, fo the dialects in Kathiawar, Jhalawan has some pecuharities special words 
cam ‘why’, Lidht (nstead of SMG hoahvil) ‘told’, phih jiy=SMG pakri jio, Kath 
fm niam=SMG tem ni tem ‘just in the same condition *, ad “deep part of the lake,’ 
Jhal olyo=SMG pelo ‘that’, Jhal gadm=SMG para, hal. rav hhavicSVMG pharyad 


karvi ‘to complain, Thal bhet bheti ‘ase toeach other’, Jhal rolti=SMG Iara ‘a 
fight’ Jhal sori=SMG chohri, sorthisohn, Jhal.s ativie SMG batavi ‘showed’ ctc 


Halari has da=SMG ty, hbSSMG har, taxig=SMG tyare, Tha Malari 
speaker often uses the word bhola ‘0, good man’ In short intervals in the sentence, 
The Halan converts every Stos* SMG 4is=Hal si, even the future forms have s, 
not §. hhist su ‘what shall we cat >" 


The sorth: dialect has the smallest number of Iws from any other 
language including Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi, Persian and European languages 


The Gohilwan changes < toh SMG saik=Goh hak, SMG Sihor=Goh_hyor ; 
SMG ¢i khobar ‘I do not know’=Goh hi khobar = The vocabulary 1s also different : 


for SMG paigo, Goh. has phadryt ; also note, Jhal yt, Hal paisa, Sorth hivariyd. 
It 1s not possible to deal with these dialects in detail just now as they are still in un- 
explored condition, but the characteristics noted above will, it 19 hoped, suffice for 
the present 


63 Coming to the Mainland of Gujarat, we take the North Gujarat or Pattanz 
first The dialect of the northern most part near Palanpur is saturated with Mar- 
war, but the Pattam or Ctiivah or Gujarati proper (whuclh. 1s its old name) 1s also not 
free from that influence Were also the vocalic group i11s contracted into a1 as in 
Kathiawadi SMG bhi: = NG bha: +a nazal vowel or a nazal consonant = 5-+the 


nazal sound. thus SMG cado =NG c3do , SMG mide = NG m5de The SMG long 


i= NG ¢€ under the same circumstances SMG vith = NG veti, SMG nice=NG nese 
The final nazahzation tends to disappear We have to note that 1t is strong in Ka- 


thiawar SMG keryti = NG koryu, SMG bari = NG baira. The SMG e, ch=NG 5, 


mn common with Kathiawar. SMG iico = NG 3s9, SMG kharci = NG kharsi (kath 
kari) The gutteral kh +a palatal vowel = palatal ch+the vowel SMG khetar = 
NG chetar , so also SMG g = NG : SMG lagyo = NG layyo The tendency to replace | 
Tby r SMG saghli = NG saghri , SMG agel = NG ager , SMG dholS = NG dhoro 
In grammar, the inst joc form ends in -1, notin -easimSMG thus SMG hathe = NG 


hathi The prons mi, ti are used forpmi, temi SMG me, te, ame, tome, etc The 
2nd pers sing pres “ends in -& and 1s different from the 3rd sing asmaro 9 =SMG 
mare che (‘thou beatest)’, in future the -¢ 1s sometimes replaced by -h- ufivoiced as 
SMG marge = NG marhe This is due to Marwadi influence 
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64. The Charotar: dialect has peculiar palatal sounds , the SMG c, ch, } and jh 
being afiricated to ts, tsh, dz, dzh, (written as c, ch, j, jh) ch 1s pronounced ass 
in the verb ‘to be’ Char vetsi =SMG v-eci , char-tshokro = SMG chokro; Char. dzarye 
= SMG jerya, SMG che = Char tse, SMG ch =Char tso The gutteral k and kh 
followed by a palatal vowel become c and ch respectively , SMG ketla = char. cctla , 


SMG dikro= Char dicro, SMG nikhvét =Char né ch va, SMG khetar = Char 
chetar The OL s becomes h (unvoiced) SMG sird =Char hari, SMG simo= 


Char hamo, SMG sisi = Char haha In gram the post-position thi 1s pronounced 
as khuéi si= SMG khuéith: ‘with pleasure’ In the verbs, the 2nd pers sg pres 
1s modelled on the first person thus maru su 1s Ist and 2nd pers sing In compound 
verbs, the auxiliary che 1s often shortened to ch. as SMG mareche = Char mare ch 
In future, the Ist and 2nd pers sing. show -e- before the sign § mfre-§ This 1s 4 
very old form. The use of prop-words hke kane (Lt 1s 1t not) is a feature of this dia- 
lect 


j 65 The Surts dialect In this dialect, the SMG $ and SMG s=Surtih SMG 
das = Surti dah , SMG manas = Surti manah; SMG sro = Surti haro, SMG éu = 
Surti hu, SMG sak = Surti hak 


The origmal initial hislost SMG hu =Surt: i, SMG hoto = Surt: ito, SMG 
kobti = Surti kai. In the dropping of mtervocalic -h- 1t resembles Kathiawan 


A large scale confusion of cerebral and dental stops as well as nazals more in 
favour of cerebrals 1s an outstanding characteristic of this dialect SMG t=Sur t 
SMG teme = Surti tome , SMG tangi = Sur tang, SMG th=Sur th SMG thori = 
Sur thoda, SMG ekthu = Sur ekthu, SMG d=Sur d SMG dahaéro= Sur dehado : 
SMG dh=Sur dh SMG didht'=Sur didhti —The SMG -n-=Surtin SMG ‘karan = 
Sur kéran —SMG -]- =Sur -l SMG gale=Sur gale Confusion between n and | 
SMG n=Sur 1 SMG nakhe=Sur lakhe The tendency to double single consonants 
for the sake of emphasis SMG nokar Sur nokkar —Melathesis of the group, cons 
+y, yielding the group, y+the cons with a vowel glide after y Thus SMG maryo 
= Sur. mayaro, SMG paryo=Sur payers, SMG calyo=Sur cayalo, SMG poriyo or 
poryo=Sur poyers —In the conjugation, the decay of the final vowel of the auxihary 
verb che 1s more marked here than anywhere else Thus the aux chu, che, chie 
become ch The forms becomes @ mart ch, tu marech, te mare ch, hame marie ch, 
tame maro ch, te mare ch —The future changes its § to h (unvoiced) regularly The 
forms become marih, marhu, marhe, marho The future 1s occasionally shown by 
the intentional potential form, thus wu java or javano—The dhalect of eastern 
Broach and Panchmahals show a large mixture of Bhih elements , otherwise they are 
of Surt: and Carotari forms respectively 

A special characteristic of the Surt: dialect 1s that 1t forms its continuous present 
very often from the pres part of the principal verb followed by the pres forms of 
‘to be’ chit This 1s quite different from the practice of Gujarati language, eg, hu 
karto chu Surtr == SMG hu kerticht 

The language of Baroda City and the surrounding villages shows‘the fluence of 
Marathi in vocabulary, intonation and sentence construction But 1t does not de- 
serve to be called a separate dialect on that score 
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The Ron bey Gigarate is amisture of so many Guyarati dialects and other sister 
Indo-Aryan Janguaecs purticalany Marathr and Iucchi Some expressions having 
distinct Marathi mg offai occur in Chis specch oe, bar gam 5 garay lagi, ete. 

5 


G6. Special Dialecis . 


We shall now sana faw words in connection with the special dialects or the 
chalects vsed by classcsafpoople The Gujarat Lferary lancuace as seen in the works 
of well-known moda writers sa variety which, as a Itterary Janguage, should be 
considered as a speaal language, used bv a sp cal~-thouch luchly educated—class 
of people Ttas charactensed by a aimsture of miuny dialects, new and old, highly 
saturated with loarned lovnewords from Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, and to a cer- 
tain extent arbficnd (thouch artistic at the same tune) Asa natural with hterary 
languages, (18 not meant for chaly intercourse Teas based on the standard form of 


Gijarai 


We nest come to the hang race of the Pars.s  Guyaratyis the mother tongue of 
tus commannts, but on account of fone scare sation and want of free intercourse with 
the other people of Gujarat. this preserved some very old trans of OG | The past 
parhaple, for esample, im Pairs ends in -ay y, Which was the casein the MOG of 17th and 
1Sth centuries Vorcover, when the Paras came to Gujarat they had to adopt Gujarati 
language as the mother tongue Guyanate was, therefore, superamposed on their 
onemal Persian Diunguane Das Perspin as well as thar religious Avestic language 
has no cerebrals ‘The anfluence of (he substr tum language as stl observed in their 
inabihty to pronounce ccrebrals, though they first learnt the old Surl: from 
Gujarati language which had a piruahty for cerebral sounds ‘The Parsis even now 
produce truc dentals in plaice of Gujarati cerebrals or Enehsh alycolars They also 
show prefercnec for r and } sounds to rand which as wse expheable on the same 
theory thus SMG pory.=Parmi parva, SMG igt=Par1 agal SMG pan=Parsi 
pan, SMG duhkar=Parst dukhar They preserve the OI s OG s and h, not changing 
them to -h- (unvoiced) or s respectively as the othe: Guy dialects do They have 
some special pronunciation (forms tewan nom pl 3rd per, ten: f) , In conjugation 
they follow the Surt: way of omnting the last vowel of the ausihary verb che, chu, 
chie, etc , allof which are changed toch TheSofthe future become snoth The 
Parsis pronounce the nasals very distinctly, quite unlike thar Hindu brethren 
The conditional form hote, karte, etc , in stead of SMG hot, karat, etc , are common 
in Parsi newspapcrs 


67. The Dralects of the Mohammadans - 


Mohammadans are scattered all over Gujarat, but they are in large collections in 
places hke Ahmedabad, Surat, Junagadh, etc on lustorical grounds Among them 
there are different groups (a) The cultivators called Mommas live in villages and 
till the soll They are in large number in Broach District and round about, and in 
Macchu Kantha in Kathiawar Their language 1s the same as the local language or 
the language of the district im which they stay They never speak Urdu or 
Hindustan, their manners and customs are mamly Hindu, they have an 
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officiating priest who comes every year for the recovery of religious cess and at that 

time they get an opportunity of hearing their scripture explained to them in Guyarati- 

Urdu Jauguage (6) Of the merchant Afahomtedans some reside in villages and carry 
on home-industries like oil-mills, making tin vessels, and are called Ghinchis, Khoyas 
Dhobis, Barbers, etc They speak the language of their district They are scattered 
all over the rural area of Gujrat But they visit their religious places more 
often and understand Urdu or Hindustan: though they do not speak it in their 
homes In religion, Khojas are different from others Of those who hve in towns 
and cities and who serve in the Bntish Government or native States in Police and 
Military, the class called Sapais form a majority They speak a form of broken Urdit 
in their houses, but also broken Gujarat: outside As a matter of fact, they are 
neither masters of Gujarati nor of Urdu. Among them education 1s less and hence 
they are unable to enjoy the lngh literary beauties of Gujarati or of Urdu But the 
nobler classes Saiyads, Kadns, etc , are highly educated and cultured people Their 
children learn Urdu from childhood and in their homes they speak eloquent Urdu 
or Hindustani language Their manners and customs are refined and resemble those 
of the cultured classes of Upper India They also speak good Gujarati but their 

Gujarati 1s mixed with Urdu words and often contaminated with Urdu grammatical 

and idiomatic bias 


Next we come to those Mohammadan communities who speak special Gujarat 
dialects They are the Borahs and the Memons The Bohras were Brahmins who 
embraced Islam under the influence of the Arabs Their centres are Siddhpur m 
North Gujarat and Surat m the South They are also 1m Jarge number in Kathiawar. 
The Bohras never spoke Urdu or Hindustani, they have always spoken Gujarati in 
the past But bemg segregated from other Hindus socially and in religion, their 
social circle became too narrow and the language fossilized. Their preference for 
r, land dental sounds often to the exclusion of r,1 and cerebrals, small voca- 
bulary and limited idioms mdicate the stereotyped nature of ther language. There 
1s no literature in the Bohra dialect. 


The Afemons speak a form of Kacchi highly mixed with Gujarat: in their homes 
and among themselves , with others they speak Gujarat: with Kacchi accent This 
community belongs to Kathiawar, although now they are found all over the world. 
Their language is the same as that of the Hindu Bhatias who also trace their origin 
from Kucch. There is a close relation between the manners and customs of the 
Bhatias and the Memons There is a theory which states that Memons are the 
Bhatias converted toIslam In Kathiawar, they came from Cutch They have two 
centres in Kathiawar, one in Halar near Balambha, Joria, etc, and another 1m central 
Kathiawar at Jetpur, Dhoray: Some of them are very well-to-do people and spend 
large sums of money in chanties The language of Halai Memons 1s in a purer form 
and shows less mixture of Gujarati idiom than that of the Memons of Central 
Kathiawar. < 


Similar to the dialect of the Memons but differmg from 1 in mdny respects 18 the 
language of Mianas, a criminal tnbe of Maha m Macchukantha The Mf ranas came 
from Sind or Thar Parkar and settled m Macchukantha ; nowadays, their only strong- 
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e retin ta, t cate ali «s Sag y 
Thev Iwe twacenttes The eter Vopisen abort 
: . : ay t re 8 
including Chota, \waidpar. da io) ee 
—a ik This partes ySapth ote ata fer. Bebe Bs ace, 
a ida eect Vs y Mey tosh ae + 
, cal Very. ates aera ge Te fate aiates Sher 
Vana, ete The Keath culty } , 
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Kathis are more damacrate ya oo aha at Rae 2 er ee a i Petes 
names, ete are quite difcrant dreny Pac + CEA ee bay ee td i ae 
xerlual Thear daneaie sochat? tote rea | ae Ghats, gard an pf eae pn : 
thar pronuncation of Pa niin pette S62 d ‘ =? cites, cept ae | 
eg. SMG mani =K sh miley SMu tere i “ ' ee Das shi eee 
popular htcrature projire Phy the rts SOTERA ime y OER SG Pe ess 


‘ ; 
. “ye * . ¢ “eae SO oe aa ey PM awe 
exploits and plulwithropy of the Rabi eit ote SMe re ee EN 
is found in ds dialect 


< e wits a 3: Re ee . -¢ 
GO The daneuare of Mer es ad tethered 9 og dace, Pe 
ee at $j ew # ‘ ied, ge Lee! oe # » 
posed to be thy success ts of anceat Wades ioe ae SE Sah ee 
. oa + *,* ‘ was, ae tye 
Porbunder, are a very sinh an nambes deta tf, st Pee a 


some htcraturean thar daneor.  Jastrow they pede ft go Sahih grid eg 
tural hfe in the Hills 


The Sailors of Natantcar and Gaara ged atest esr rote ab Behe tas 


which is unintdhigible to ancendinepy Gay tote Ther te be etter e ot ty 
Kharvas or professional calor. Porbnadar, Ve coh Po fee teed Parca as Eve 
Surat, Broach and Cameo, That danen ce hie date base vitteess) muta tte Pane 
of recognition, but the Grammarim Guyane Tr vid chante, the Sorted te he 
affected it very much = The canfusian of ecrebral eudideatst of bandinoct unde 
and doubling of sinele consonants uc the clita terete fostttree of sabe Cates 


They form their future by addiag s win tian SMG appear. octet Sarteas h 


70 Sir George has given Nae ior the Dralertof Nawr Braiames, Biatiet or 
the Dialect of Anand Bralumins, Patedars or the Dialect of Patidar. of Ch wotar, ind 
Gamadia of Ahmedabad district, as separate dadects but they do not deserve to bo 
considered as such Its true the Navars of Gujarat are a luehly avilized and 
cultured community and thar langnage was easily distineushible from those of 
other classes some 50 years ago when education was a previlesed for the few, But 
owing to the expansion of education and the consequent levelling ont of the Dialects, 
the language of the Nagirs has become indistingmshable in many respects from the 
standard form of Gujarat: However, there are some turns of speech and idiomatic 
expressions, specially found in the language of Namirs which pomt to their cultural 
superiority in Gujarat Itissaid that the very Apabhraméa, the N agara Apabhraméa 
from which OG has directly come, was cultivated to perfection by the Nagars 
On the same ground, we dispose of the Bhathah and the Patidan, the former shows 
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the peculiarities of Surti and the latter of Carotar1 The Gamdia of Ahmedabad 1S 
not different from the speech of North Gujarat , but Ahmedabad being the southern- 
most end of North Gujarat, and a cosmopolitan City, the language of villages round 
about Ahmedabad presents some characteristics of a mixed language. We need not 
count that speech as a special dialect, on that score 


71 Si George has also given Patanut, the language of silk weavers of the 
Deccan and Madras, Kakari the language of some Pathansin UP, the Punjab and 
Hyderabad, and Tavimiki or Ghyadi, the language of wondering tinkers of, Berar 
and Maharastra, as forms of Gujarati language From the specimens adduced by 
him they appear to be such, but a deeper study and more material is necessary to 
enable us to say something more about them 


72. Dtalects of the Borderland ‘ 


Finally, there are the dialects on the borderlands of Gujarat We know that 
Gujarat has a sea border andaland-border On account of large commercial activity 
m the ports of Gujarat begmning from very early times down to our own age, the 
language of ports was very much influenced initially, as a result of which a more or 
less umform language has come to be spoken in the prmcipal ports of Gujarat, such 
as Mandvi, Mundra, Okha, Salaya, Porbunder, Verawal, Diu, Gogo, Bhavnagar, 
Cambay, Broach and Surat The sailor tribes of these towns are the citizens of the 
world and their language 1s aiso of a more or less uniform nature On the land fron- 
tier, Gujarati shows influence of the various neighbouring languages with which it 
comes in contact If the neighbouring language happens to be a closely related 
language, both fuse imperceptibly into a new form of dialect If, on the other hand, 
rt is not quite akin to Gujarati, their meeting brings about a mechanical mixture 
without any fusion Sindhi in the North and Marathi in the South are the only 
languages which being totally of different stocks mix mechanically with Gujarati 
In all other cases, Gujarati merges with cognate and closely related languages In 
the north the mixture is represented by the language of Thar and Parkar dialects 
reaching as far as and perhaps going a few miles beyond Mitthiin Sind = Thus dialect 
shows a mixture of Smdhi, Cutchi, Marwari and Gujarati, words and phrases The 
language near Damman 1m the South presents the same kind of mixture of Gujarati 
and Marathi Coming to the area where as a result of fusmg new dialects have deve- 
loped, we mention, starting from the north, a small borderland area between Palan- 
pur, with Therad on one hand and Shiroi, Danta and Jodhpur on the other. These 
dialects present the characteristics of both m a state of fusion Next we come to 
a large patch of Bhi languages hemmed in between the Gujarat: language of 
Malukantha, Panch Mahals, and Rewakantha on the Gujarat side and the dialects of 
East Marwar, Mewar and Malwa on the other. The Bhi dialects are the result of the 
fusion of Guy and the Rajasthani languages The Bhili dialects are more akin to 
Gu) because the Guy influence 1s more predominating in the area than Rajasthan. 
Further south comes Khandeshi, which though a part of Malvi, separated from it 
rather earler and now under the influence of Marathi has striking resemblance with 
Gujarati which mixing with it produces a curious mixture from the specimens of 


which it is difficult to decide its exact nature. 
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APPLNDIN. I 


Vowrns IN GUJARATI 






Close 
tf 


Half. -clase 


Note —Positions of Gujarat: vowels are indicated by square dots, their phonetic symbols 
are put in rectingulaur brackets, thus, [ ]), and they are given ther serial numbers, 
The round dots represent the positions of the Cardinal Vowels, their names are 
symbols are given along with them 
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